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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
mnasiijinin 

- discussing the British attitude towards the French 

invasion of Germany, Parliament was performing one 
Here was a question at once 
There could be no clear-cut 
decision of do or not do. Rather was it a question of 
crystallizing by discussion, then balancing by division, 
different groups of opinion, so that in the end the net 
result of a national attitude might be attained. In 
some measure we may feel that the debate achieved 
this result, and that now, for good or evil, we know some- 
thing of where the different bodies of opinion in the 
country, represented in the Commons not travestied in 
the Press, stand in regard to France. 





of its principal functions. 
intricate and indefinite. 


The form of the debate was the proposing and the 
final rejection of two amendments to the Address, the 
first from the Labour Party on Friday, February 16th, 
and last Saturday, and the second from the combined 
Liberals on Monday. The Labour amendment was 


general, calling for all-round cancellation of War debts 
and a “League Policy,” the Liberal particular asking 


for a reference of ‘the Ruhr question to the League. 
Thus assailed, the Government put out their best 
debating strength, and in the first instance Mr. Baldwin, 
and in the second Mr. Bonar Law himself, stood to their 
posts to “ repel boarders.” 





The characteristic note of the speeches for the Labour 
amendment, and of Mr. Baldwin’s reply to them, was 
their firm grasp of the necessity of European prosperity 
for the bare life of this country. It cannot be doubted 
but that the introduction to the House of a great group 





of men to whom the word “ unemployment ” does not 
signify a perennial and wearisome “ problem,” but tc 
whom it means the sudden cutting off of the very neces- 
saries of life, has given a new reality to economic dis- 
cussions. Lord Eustace Perey very unfortunately com- 
pared the attitude of the Labour Party to that of the 
man in Bunyan who looked ever downward with a muck- 
rake in his hand. He had his rebuke in the speech which 
followed, when Mr. Welsh told very simply what he 
saw when he looked upward at the pageant of Parliament, 
and when he looked downward at the houses of his fellow 
miners. The Unionists will not produce reasonableness 
in Labour Members by accusing them of materialism 
when they show a desire to save a million or so of their 
fellow-men from starvation, even though the 
proposed by Labour may be dangerous nostrums, as 
we think they frequently are. 


solutions 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin was far from making this mistake. 
After by no means negligible attacks on the Govern- 
ment’s attitude from different angles, by Mr. Lees-Smith, 
Mr. Mosley, and Mr. Snowden, he wound up the debate 
with a very effective speech. He defended the Govern- 
ment’s present policy of inaction by emphasizing the 
extreme complexity of the reactions of the international 
situation on trade here and the likelihood of violent 
and ill-considered intervention making the position not 
better, but worse. All the speakers, with a few excep- 
tions, such as Colonel Croft on the extreme right and the 
obstreperous Mr. Newbold on the far, far left, showed 
real grasp of the fact that for us the European problem 
was fundamentally economic and not political, and that 
any settlement which Europe to buy would 
do for us, and that no other would. 


allowec 


This was precisely where that debate differed from 
Monday’s on the Liberal amendment. Here we were 
very soon out of the sphere of economic realities. There 
was a transition stage of Lord Robert Cecil’s now some- 
what tempered idealism, and then we were up to the 
neck in a Lloyd George speech. As may be easily 
imagined, this was the end of any real touch with practical] 
affairs. The Prime Minister summed up in what those 
who heard it found an effective speech. When read it 
was a little marred by the fact that Mr. Bonar Law 
rested his whole opposition to referring the matter to 
the League on the fact that, since France indisputably 
would not submit to the Council’s decisions, the only 
practical result would be “ to use the League of Nations 
as a means of mobilizing the public opinion of the world 
against France. Who would gain by that?” But 
surely this was exactly the point at issue in the debate. 
Is not the mobilization of opinion against France the 
true policy for the British Government to-day? To 
say that a certain policy is impracticable because it 
would have this result is to beg the question. However, 
the House quite rightly considered that the Government 
must be given a fair chance of dealing with the situation 
in their own way and gave them a majority of 109. 


On Tuesday a free Liberal amendment asking for a 
withdrawal from Mesopotamia was defeated by 106 
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votes. We deal with the issue and the debate in our | into believing that they could not pay, and the 


Jeading columns. 


On Wednesday the chief business in the Commons 
was the discussion of a motion of Mr. Maxton, a Labour 
Member, which if adopted would remove the restriction 
of the grant of old-age pensions to those whose income 
does not exceed £4917s.6d. The argument for the motion 
is, of course, that the present system actually penalizes 
thrift, so that the man who has provided for his old age 
by the efforts of a lifetime is disqualified ipso facto from 
the State benefit. The one conclusive argument against 
the motion was that it would cost £17,000,000. 


On Thursday, when we go to press, the Government 
are introducing the Second Reading of their Bill which 
is intended to clear up the mess that has been made by 
the sloppy wording of the 1920 Rent Restrictions Act. 
As we understand it, the Bill would retrospectively deny 
to tenants the right to recover rent which landlords 
have illegally, as it now appears, exacted from them. 
We cannot over-emphasize the danger of this precedent 
for retrospective legislation. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that the Labour Party’s programme of allowing 
tenants to recover from the landlords themselves is 
impracticable, since it would certainly break the already 
trembling backs of the much harassed landlords and 
finally warn off those adventurous few who seem willing 
to invest their money in house property and so get new 
houses built. After all, the fault was the State’s for 
passing a definitely misleading Act. Is it not reasonable 
that the State should now, instead of resorting to that 
tyrannous and fundamentally un-English expedient of 
retrospectively taking away the legal rights of a whole 
class, bear the burden of the mistake, and offer to 
indemnify the tenants from the Exchequer? Is it not 
worth the while of the Unionist and Constitutional Party 
to stand by the sanctity of the law almost at any cost ? 
Labour will not be slow to point the moral and imitate 
the cxample if the Government do not do so. We all 
recognize the wisdom of the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States in forbidding by “Article L, 
Section 9,” all ex post facto laws. 


The results of the first pitched battle of the new 
Parliament have been by no means unsatisfactory to the 
Government. Ample majorities were secured on the 
important divisions, both Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Baldwin 
did well in debate, and all traces of the split with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s following have been effaced. On the other 
hand, the Labour Party has shown considerable debating 
strength, keenness both to speak and to attend the 
House, and. with some exceptions, a spirit of moderation 
and constitutionalism. The Liberals have made a 
definite but limited step towards reunion, but it cannot 
be said that their speakers have greatly impressed the 
House. The Labour Party are said to have given only 
lukewarm support to the Liberal amendments in order 
to make it quite clear to even united Liberalism that 
Labour is the official Opposition and that its co-operation 
can by no means be taken for granted. 


Last week-end four Scottish Labour Members (Messrs. 
Wheatley, Maxton, Kirkwood and the Rev. Campbell 
Stephen) visited the Ruhr. They have now issued a 
“report ” of what they did and whom they saw. They 
were extremely surprised at the standard of living 
enjoyed by the Ruhr miners, which they found consider- 
ably above that of the Scottish. They could discover 
no explanation for this. They indulged in a quotation 
of somebody’s rather cheap witticism on reparations 


Frengj 


capitalists had fooled their workers into believing the 
3° V 


could make the Germans pay.” 


But they, or rather whoever drew up their Teport— 
was it Mr. Maxton, we wonder ?—show a real Brasp of 
the dominant importance of the economic clement 
from the British point of view when they say that the 
crux is the indivisibility of Ruhr coal from Loris, 
iron :— 


“Every thoughtful person recognizes the importance 9 
economic unit formed by combining the ore of Lorraine with 4 
coal of the Ruhr. This is regarded as the key to the whole troubl, 
While Germany controlled this ore and coal she was a great military 
Power, and a terror to France. She was also a great steel produce 
and, as such, a powerful rival to Britain in the markets of the World, 
The Peace 'Treaty separated the coalfield from the orefield, leaving 
the possessor of each comparatively weak. An effort was maa 
recently to unite them into an economic unit by the formation of 
Franco-German syndicate, but this failed. Herr Stinnes, the 
German millionaire, is stated to have been behind this proposal,” 


f the 


ade 


Now the French aim at achieving this essential ypity 
by military occupation. It is extremely unlikely tha 
they will succeed; but if they do, they will attain th 
same economic and political preponderance in Europe that 
Germany had before the War when she owned the tyy 
fields. In other words, the contention is that, while 
Ruhr coal and Lorraine iron are economically indivisible, 
the ownership of both of them gives to any one State 
such a preponderance of power that its neighbours are 
unable to sleep at night. What, then, is the solution? 
According to our Labour Members, international control 
of the Ruhr by France, Germany, Britain, Belgium 
and Italy, the coalfield to be worked for profit to pay off 
Reparations. Obviously, this would solve the problem 
if it could be achieved. But we need hardly point out 
the immense difficulties of such a scheme, which involves 
a complete change of outlook from political nationalism 
to economic internationalism. The report ends :—“ In 
the meantime the parties concerned are waiting and hoping 
for something to turn up. What is most likely to turn up, 
in our opinion, is war if a merely negative policy is pu 
sued.” The document may be frank to the point of 
naiveté, but it does, at any rate, grip the essential points 
of the problem, and as such is well worth reading. 


We regret that Dr. Alois RaSsin, the Czecho-Slovak 
Minister of Finance, who was shot in the street six 
weeks ago, has died of his wounds. We deal with his 
work in our review columns on page~830. Czecho- 
Slovakia is the first of the European States to declare 
her immediate willingness to fund her ‘debt to America. 
Perhaps our recent example was the stimulus. Signor 
Mussolini stated to the Senate last week that “ it is no 
use cherishing illusions that there is any possibility of 
our debts being cancelled.” This may mean that Italy 
on her part will shortly make some kind of advance in 
that direction. Next to general cancellation, general 
repayment is the way out of the debt problem that will 
do least harm to the world. We notice that the Vatican 
has given a chit to Signor Mussolini. The Dean of the 
College of Cardinals has publicly referred to him as “ the 
man who had, by his qualities as statesman and his 
unconquerable energy, been chosen to restore Italy 
to the greatness of her civil and religious traditions.” 
A rapprochement ? 





We much regret to record the death of M. Delcassé, 
which occurred on Thursday. Historians will find no 
more prominent figure in the politics of France in the 
early years of this century. His foresight was equalled 
only by his persistence and his courage. Englishmen 


first became aware of his personality during the Fashoda 





that “ the German capitalists had fooled their workers 


affair in 1898, Although he was all for the expansion 
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of France in Africa and was, therefore, behind Marchand’s 
expedition, he was equally determined not to quarrel 
with Great Britain, whom he had marked down as the 
pest friend of his country for the future. Thus the 
Fashoda affair was amicably settled. lt was mainly 
MN, Deleassé on the French side who engineered the 
: and, having established this great political 
principle, he was free to resist the threats of Germany 
so far as it was in his power to do so. Unfortunately, 
his countrymen drew back when he wished to defy the 
Keiser at the time of the memorable German demon- 
stration at Tangier. He fell from power in 1905 really 
at the dictation of Germany, but his policy had inspired 
and strengthened France, and, later, she was able to 
stand up to similar threats from Germany in the Casa- 
blanca affair in 1908 and the Agadir incident in 1911. 


Entente ; 





The Reparations Commission has released from the 
“first charge” of reparations certain items of the 
Austrian Budget, which we trust means that it is co- 
operating with the League of Nations’ Committee of 
Control in the great work of saving Austria. That 
splendidly energetic man, Dr. Seipel, is in Belgrade 
trying to negotiate a commercial treaty with Jugo- 
Slavia. If only the States of the Danube basin could 
agree to some sort of a Zollverein, there is absolutely 
yo reason why prosperity should not return to them. 





The American Congress has accepted the British debt 
settlement, and, as we write, all that is needed to make 
the Bill law is the President’s signature. A very inter- 
esting situation has arisen on the question of the limitation 
of immigration into the Union. Strict limitation was 
thought to be the scttled policy of the Government, 
but now “the leaders of industry ” have come before 
the Senate Committee on the subject and are predicting 
cconomie disaster if unskilled labour under contract 
is not allowed to come in. Mr. Welch, of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, pointed to the soaring prices 
as a proof of the need of an unrestricted labour market. 
We trust that it will not be taken amiss if a journal 
so deeply and firmly attached to Free Trade traditions 
as the Spectator points to another possible but, apparently, 
neglected cause for soaring prices in soaring tariffs. 


One of the supreme moments in the history of man’s 
achievement must surely have been when Lord Carnarvon 
and Mr. Carter entered the Inner Chamber of Tutank- 
hamen’s tomb. There could have been no greater reward 
for years of patient endeavour and self-sacrifice in the 
search for enlightenment than the miracle of finding 
intact the tomb of an Egyptian King after three thousand 
years, during which the hunt for treasure has been unin- 
terrupted. While reading Lord Carnarvon’s description 
in the Times of the preparations for entering the tomb, 
we can feel with him the breathless suspense before the 
seals were broken. And we can sympathize in his 
tremendous impatience to overcome the last trivial 
obstacles to the attainment of knowledge and evidence 
such as had never before been dreamed of, of the glories 
of Pharaonic civilization. 


We can imagine well the awe and reverence with 
which these privileged among men must have gazed 
upon the closed inner doors, knowing that beyond 
them the august dead still slept undisturbed. The 
objects of art alone exceed in beauty and grace any 
hopes cherished by the most ardent devotees of Egyptian 
civilization. Graceful caskets, chests, and vases abound. 
Four enchanting figures of goddesses, attendant on the 
gilded shrine, rival in their grace and poise the most 





_ 


exquisite examples of Greek sculpture. At last the 
prophecies have been fulfilled of those who pledged the 
discovery, in some future time, of works of art that 
would reveal the true glories of Egypt, and prove hers to 
have been the supreme civilization of the ancient world. 





Lord Rawlinson has announced a scheme for the 
Indianization of army units, which in immediate practice 
means that eight units of the Indian Army are to be 
officered entirely by Indians. The scheme is a pre- 
liminary trial, and if successful will extend to the whole 
Indian Army. We share the regret, relief and appre- 
hension expressed by Mr. Moir in his brilliant speech 
to the Legislative Assembly last week. Our regret is 
that the long and glorious comradeship in arms of 
Englishmen and the Indian Army should be approaching 
its end. Our relief is that some definite scheme should 
at last be on trial where the entire responsibility for its 
suecess or failure should rest upon the Indian. Our 
apprehension is for the result. Will the units be able 
to maintain their standard of loyalty and efficiency 
without the ever-present stimulus of the white man? 
We doubt, we fear. But admittedly the time has come 
for the trial to be made. 

The Duke of Bedford’s point in his remarks on his 
present taxation was a good one. He pays to the Govern- 
ment 12s. 8d. in the pound. Now this may be right or 
wrong, but in either case it should be known. But 
such is our system of taxation that the ordinary man 
thinks that his richer neighbour, be he Duke or Lloyd 
Georgian Knight, is paying 5s. in the pound. The fact 
that a man is paying as a matter of fact over 12s. does 
materially alter a great many things, such, for instance, 
as the possibility of a Capital Levy. 

Sir Alfred Yarrow’s great gift of £100,000 to the Royal 
Society for the advancement of scientific research repre- 
sents far more than the actual value of the donation, 
The opinion of a man of commercial and practical interests 
will have more weight with the average Englishman than 
that of the pure scientist would have. Therefore Sir 
Alfred’s belief that the advancement of pure science is 
the great need of our nation to-day should prove both a 
corrective and a stimulus; a corrective to the terribly 
prevalent type of person who cannot see beyond his 
nose and wants immediate return for his money or 
interest, and a stimulus to the research-worker who was 
becoming disheartened by the apathy of the nation 
towards the real value of laboratory work. 

We wish to draw the special attention of our readers 
to two items in this issue. In our leading columns we 
print an account of conversations between a member of 
our staff and representatives of the Board of Lunacy 
Control. We wish to hear both sides in the important 
and painful question of the treatment of lunatics, but 
it must not be considered that our relations with the 
Board have in any way led us to recede from the position 
we took up in a leading article some weeks ago. Rather 
we feel that the system as described by the members 
of the Board is such that all the evils it is charged with 
might be inferred directly without need of all the wealth 
of corroborative evidence that exists. The second item 
is Mr. Evelyn Wrench’s description of the growing 
American protests against our accepted policy under 
the Colonial Office of restricting the rubber output of 
the Empire. 








——————— 
Bank Rate, 8 per cent., cuauged trom 34 per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1013 


Thursday week, 1003; a year ago, 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ie 


THE RUHR AND THE NEED FOR PLAIN 
SPEAKING. 


E are confident that the intentions of the Govern- 
ment in face of the perils of the European crisis 
are sound. They realize the dangers before them. They 
face the facts. They know that France cannot do any 
good for herself by her policy and is certain to injure 
the interests of this country and of the world at large. 
Further, they know how easily the hopes of Europe's 
recovery may be shattered and how quickly the whole 
of the ground gained since the Peace for commercial 
revival may be lost. The jack to lift the overturned 
engine which blocks the line had with infinite difficulty 
been got into place, and there was a chance, or more 
than a chance, of getting the wreckage out of the way- 
And now France is busy pushing the jack aside, driving 
away the breakdown gang, and insisting on the use of 
high explosives which, instead of clearing the line, will 
blow it to pieces and make the work of reparation 
impossible ! 

But this understanding of the dangers, this absolute 
refusal to take any responsibility for the policy pursued 
by France, is not enough. We are face to face with a 
situation which cannot be met by standing aside, by 
mere negation. Our attempt to remain neutral on this 
great issue—this pretence, for such it is, that we can 
avoid responsibility by inaction—will, if persisted in, 
bring consequences as terrible as those which followed 
from President Wilson’s decision to stand neutral on a 
moral issue. The consequences of not-doing may be as 
great as those of doing. You do not escape from a 
flood by watching or lamenting its rise. We shall not 
save ourselves or Europe, we shall not even avoid the 
enmity of France, by doing nothing. Action will, no 
doubt, be bitterly resented by France, but inaction will 
not satisfv her. The bitterness, however, will be stronger 
and fiercer when the inevitable failure of the Ruhr policy 
has been achieved. The blame for that failure will be 
laid upon us in either case. But who can doubt that 
the misfortune of estrangement from France will be 
increased and not diminished when it is coupled with 
the ruin of European commerce, and with revolution, 
chaos and Sovietism in Germany ? We can bear Frerich 
ill-will for a time if we have trimmed the boat. If we 
let France upset the boat she will be just as furious, 
and we shall not even have the consolation of dry clothes. 

The mistake that we are making in not warning 
France in unmistakable language as to what will be 
our course of action if she persists in a policy calculated 
to bring ruin on all concerned is analogous to the terrible 
blunder made by Mr. Asquith’s Government at the end 
of July, 1914. The German Government were hesitating 
as to whether they should or should not back up Austria’s 
attack on Serbia. If during those days of hesitation 
the British Cabinet had in plain terms warned Berlin 
that we should stand by France at all costs and prevent 
her destruction, not merely by our Navy, but by every 
form of force at our command, there would have been 
no war. Instead of telling Germany that she must not 
trust to there being no binding agreement between us 
and France we made, with the best intentions, the 
appalling blunder of refusing to say what we should do 
if war came. We did not act. We stcod undecided, 
or apparently undecided. While we gave Germany good 
abstract advice, we insisted upon the fact that we were 
not in any way pledged to help France, but were quite 
free to stand out. We did this, no doubt, with the 





a 
misguided hope that we should thereby avoid the Tis| 
of inciting France and also Russia to an unreasonabj 
stiffness in opposing Germany and Austria. Of “a 
this last hope was vain. All we did was to make the 
Germans say to themselves, “England would Never 
have said that if she meant business. It’s al] right 
She’s going to leave France to her fate. We ean safely 
go full-steam-ahead with a bold war policy. But wey 
better do it at once before there’s a change of Governmeny 
and perhaps of policy. 50 here goes for a chance that 
may never occur again. Our desire to be fair ang not 
to provoke war hurried it on, nay, made it iney itable. 

Are we not, at this moment, in obedience to the same 
virtuous and well-meant punctilio of non-provocaticy 
making a similar crror, and may not the consequeneg 
be as terrible? We believe that we are. Further, y 
believe that to commit two such awful faults jy the 
management of great affairs within ten years is mop 
than the world can bear. Therefore, though the lag 
thing the Spectaior wants to do is to attack or briny 
discredit upon Mr. Bonar Law’s Administration, we fee! 
bound to implore them not to ruin themselves and thy 
nation by a policy of inaction. Such inaction is boun 
to mislead France, and is, indeed, misleading her already, 
into thinking that we shall continue to acquiesce in her 
plan of campaign, whatever its consequences, and that 
in fact we have given her a free hand! 

To allow France to think this is to do her a crud 
wrong. It is the most unfriendly act imaginable. | 
is in reality, though so goed in intention, an act of 
treachery to our late Ally. We all know in our hearts 
what will happen here when a few more fatal and petty 
triumphs have brought France into collision with the 
German population as a whole. Picture the French 
soldiers, after another six weeks have elapsed, terrified 
at the insecurity of their military position, demanding 
a blow at the heart of the enemy as the only method 
by which security can be obtained. Picture at the 
same time the French financiers, driven out of their wits 
to find money for a “ plan” which is costing a hundred 
millions of franes a day and producing in coal in one 
week only half as much coal as was produced before the 
occupation in a single day, telling the Government thal 
the springs of money are getting exhausted and that 
it has become necessary to seize on more German assets 
or “screw” from Germany at all costs real treasure, 
i.e., gold, not paper. 

What is going to happen here when such a situation 
has been produced in the Rhineland and when the Frene 
are hanging and shooting civilians, burning towns, and 
paralysing commerce to prevent “ 
form of passive resistance will be called ? There will 
be a demand from all classes to stop the French invasion 
and save us from the new Great War. Then, but too 
late, we shall send “rough” Notes to France, and 
follow them up with rougher ultimatums. But who 
can expect France under such conditions to be reasol- 
able ? Her disillusionment will be so bitter as to drive 
her mad. She, unfortunately, does not yet know our 
mental attitude—our incurable unwillingness to say 
disagreeable things to our friends, our hesitancy, ou 
weakness of purpose, our impotence of mind, up til 
the very moment when we suddenly change from what 
sounds like snivelling hypocrisy to the fiercest aud 
most persistent exhibition of force of which humat 
beings are capable. We “ havered ” for a precious week 
in July, 1914, and then threw ourselves into the fray 
with a Berserk rage. We shall do something very like 
it now unless we at once speak out plainly and make 
France understand that we are not merely cautious, 
but that we condemn her policy root and branch noW 


sabotage,”’ as every 
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SSeS 
that we see it in action, and that she must remember 


that we shall hold her responsible for any and all un- 
favourable consequences that may result. F urther, 
ye must tell her that we reserve to oursclves the right 
to take any action which we may deem necessary to 
eure our own welfare and that of every part of 
Europe affected by the Treaty of Versailles. 

If we say that now and openly, though of course not 
yith the politeness of diplomatic usage, we believe that 
the effect will at once be very great. After the first 
explosion of disappointment a reaction wiil set in, and 
france will soon find ways of saving her face by invoking 
, complete reconsideration “of all the circumstances ” 
connected with Reparations and also of those on which 
the Allied indebtedness to us and America depends. 

But supposing this is a vain hope, we are no less con- 
yinced that we must speak our minds. If we do so 
ye shall—when the time comes, as assuredly it will, to 
ay to France “Thus far and no further’—find the 
hateful task made not heavier, but lighter, by the fact 
that we had warned her in plain terms of what must be 
the consequences if she pushed her policy to extremes. 

J. Sr. Lore STRAcHeEY, 





THE NEED TO WITHDRAW FROM 
MESOPOTAMIA AND PALESTINE. 
LTHOUGH we feel happy indeed in the possession 

4 of the present Government when we compare 
their directness, simplicity and absence of prevarication 
with the tortuousness and 
promises of their predecessors, we can see that the danger 
of the present Government is going to be the disinclination 
to assert a very definite and prompt policy upon critical 
subjects. The motive of this disinclination is really 
meritorious ; it is a desire not to deceive people by dazzling 
forecasts, and not to distract the mind of the nation 
from the primary fact that recovery will come only by 
the hard work and concentration of a huge mass of indi- 
viduals. Nevertheless, in certain matters nothing but 
very decided leadership and a willingness to accept 
tremendous responsibility will suffice. If the Government 
can show us these things, as we believe they will, they will 
prosper and bring untold blessings upon the country. A 
matter in which the qualities we have described scem to us 
to be urgently required is the problem of Mesopotamia, 
which was debated in the House of Commons on Tuesday. 

We are fully alive to the grave facts that we have 
accepted a mandate for Mesopotamia (even though that 
mandate has not yet been sanctioned in its final form by 
the League of Nations) and that long before the mandate 
was thought of we made distinct pledges to the Arabs 
during the War. But as we hope to be able to show, 
neither mandate nor pledges are really obstacles to our 
complete freedom of choice as to what we ought to do 
about Mesopotamia. In our opinion we ought to with- 
draw and to do so as soon as possible. In the spacious 
and affluent days before the War there might have been a 
hundred good reasons for staying in Mesopotamia, but 
to-day the one consideration which overrides all others 
iseconomy. We simply cannot afford a steady and deadly 
strain on our central resources when we are still at death 
gtips with the demon of bankruptcy. 

In whatever sense we may be said to be “ responsible ” 
for Mesopotamia, it is fair to say that we are fifty times 
more responsible for other and ancient commitments of 
the Empire. The greatest dereliction of duty of which 
We could be guilty would be to let the Empire wither at 
the head. We should then have betrayed not one interest 
but an incalculable number. We need only remember 
the menacing condition of employment at home— 


the shallow but glittering | 








the great army of unemployed, who even now cannot look 
forward to any strong probability of employment for a 
long time to come—to recognize that we are living on a 
voleano. The way to end unemployment is to revive 
trade, and there is little prospect of a revival worthy of 
the name till we have economized much more on national 
policy, have reduced taxation and have again liberated 
enough capital to revitalize the feeble and irregular pulse of 
ourindustries. Thereislittledoubt from Mr. Bonar Law’s 
speech on Tuesday that he would like to withdraw from 
Mesopotamia. He would not commit himself, as he said 
that a decision must depend upon the Treaty of Lausanne, 
which is now being considered by the Grand National 
Assembly at Angora. His tendency as shown on Tuesday 
was, of course, nothing new. In his speeches at the 
General Election he heartily regretted that we had ever 
gone to Mesopotamia. 

Now look at the enormous expenditure which we have 
already incurred in that disastrous country : an expendi- 
ture which seems likely to lead to much more, continuing 
into an indefinite future, if we do not call a halt. As 
Mr. Asquith pointed out, in the year 1919-20 we spent 
well over £70,000,000; in 1920-21, £40,000,000; and 
in 1921-22 considerably over £80,000,000. Altogether 
we have spent since the Armistice about £150,000,000. 
The grandiose scheme was to Indianize Mesopotamia. 
The palace built at Baghdad is the visible symbol of the 
dream. Every million which we have spent upon 
Mesopotamia is written in botched policies at home, 
in starved plans for rehabilitating our domestic equipment, 
in the terrible tale of unemployment. 

In Mr. Asquith’s view we have already amply redeemed 
the pledges we gave to the Arabs—pledges that we would 
free them from Ottoman rule and do everything in our 
power to establish an autonomous Arab State. Some 
people who agree with the policy of withdrawal do not 
accept Mr. Asquith’s assertion that we have exactly 
redeemed our pledges, but this does not seem to be a 
real difficulty, as we shall explain presently. Much less 
worthy of respect is the objection to withdrawal con- 
tained in the arguments that we have only to go on 
spending more money on irrigation, and in developing, 
for example, the wool industry, to get back our money. 
Surely it is plain that such enterprises are a speculation, 
and that it is an obvious duty for a Government situated 
as ours is to avoid any kind of speculation. Another 
argument is that we could not give up the oil, but the 
oil is hypothetical, and we need not trouble much about 
it, as Mr. Bonar Law said that in framing our policy for 
Mesopotamia oil never counted: ‘ There is no question 
of oil and never has been.” The whole sense of the 
debate, in fact, was in favour of leaving Mesopotamia, 
though Mr. Bonar Law naturally could not accept an 
amendment to the Address, which is always in form a 
vote of censure, and therefore the Government majority 
of 106 in the division was natural and expected. 

We must now look further at the questions of the 
mandate and of our pledges to the Arabs. We could 
not, of course, slip out of Mesopotamia without a word 
of explanation. We must regularize our position. In 
order to give up the mandate we should have to apply 
for relief to the League of Nations. In Article XXII. 
of the Covenant it is provided: “‘ That a permanent 
Commission shall be constituted to receive and examine 
the annual reports of the Mandatories and to advise the 
Council on all matters relating to the observance of the 
mandates.” These words, of course, cover the case of a 
nation which wishes to resign a mandate, for it cannot 
be supposed that any nation would accept a mandate 
in perpetuity without any hope of ever being able to 
disembarrass itself even under entirely changed condi- 
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tions. Then as regards the Arabs themselves. All the 
evidence seems to show that they do not want us to 
remain in Mesopotamia. We admit that it might give 
us pause if the Arabs said: “ We earnestly desire you 
to remain. We consider that you have not yet fulfilled 
your promises, and naturally we look to Great Britain to 
act with good faith.” The attitude of the Arabs is 
quite different ; apparently they resent our intervention, 
and they deride the rule of King Feisul which we imposed 
upon them. As Mr. Asquith said, King Feisul is “a 
coupon King”; his appointment was “the supreme 
and final trial of the coupon system.” At present we 
are taxing the Arabs, and collecting the taxes with great 
difficulty, for things they do not want. Mr. Bonar Law 
used the word “ negotiation ” to describe the prelimin- 
aries of a possible withdrawal. We imagine that the 
League of Nations could not possibly refuse a request 
for relief, and that negotiation with the people of Mesopo- 
tamia would end in their joyful assent to our proposals. 

Although the case of Palestine is different from that of 
Mesopotamia we cannot help coupling the names of 
the two countries. We sincerely advise the Government 
to give up both. It is true that on paper the accounts 
of the new State in Palestine show no loss and that the 
British troops which are at present maintained in Palestine 
would in any case have to be maintained somewhere. 
We are looking, however, at the future rather than at 
the present. So far as we can understand, the authorities 
in Palestine do not feel able to develop the country on 
the revenue which is at present available, and where 
more money is to come from is a problem as yet unsolved. 
But quite apart from the money question, which is not 
nearly so serious as that of Mesopotamia, we frankly 
dread what might happen in Palestine. The Jews who 
have found there a national home are in a tiny minority, 
and the feeling against them of the overwhelming majority 
of the Arabs becomes more bitter instead of more con- 
ciliatory. It is quite possible that there might be an 
explosion. If there were riots, if there were a constant 
state of disturbance, if there were a massacre, Great 
Britain would be held responsible. It would then be 
extremely difficult for us to wash our hands of the whole 
business without seeming either callous or dishonourable. 
We strongly urge the Government, therefore, to make 
up their minds to get out, not only of Mesopotamia, 
but of Palestine, while there is time to do so quietly 
and creditably. 





WHY NOT A TAX ON BETTING? 


T has been stated that the Treasury has been inquiring 
into the possibilities of revenue from the taxation 
of betting, and we have to thank the Morning Post for 
a considerable amount of information which it has 
published on this subject. If the pros and cons of a 
tax on bets are being considered it is not for the first 
time. We hope, however, that this time prejudice will 
be set aside and that a new and possibly plenteous source 
of revenue will be tapped. In the old days the nation 
could afford to pay for its prejudices, however absurd, 
but it can no longer do so. Betting, though it is legally 
restricted, is not in itself illegal; it is more widespread 
than ever; it is the most popular of all national amuse- 
ments, and alone among amusements it escapes taxation. 
Regarded simply as an amusement it is the least desirable 
of all and should therefore be not only taxed, but the 
most heavily taxed. It is ridiculous for a hard-pressed 
nation, which hardly knows where to look for the money 
to pay its next bill, to draw a revenue from theatres, 
cinemas, and the gate-money of sports and to let betting 
go free. 


never make up their minds to tax betting was th 
people raised the objection (in the best British Manner| 
that to tax betting would be to legalize an admit 
national evil. That i is what we have called a Prejudice 
It would have been all very well if bettiz 1g had had | 
protection at all from the law—if it had been a purely 
illicit, or at all events irregular, enterprise which could 
have been suppressed like the practice of illicit distijji, 
or of selling intoxicants or tobacco without a licence 
But for a very long time the law has tolerated betting 
It is true that you may not bet in a public “ place,” j 
a street, for example. Most people will remember ty 
entertaining lawsuits in which a legal decision yy 
sought to define a “ place.” Ultimately it came to be 
understood, and is still understood, that you may be 
as freely as you like on a racecourse. Those places, a 
the metaphysic of the law, have become not places: 
and the delicate distinction is respected as dutifully 
is another well-known distinction when a Member ¢ 
the House of Commons speaks of the House of Lon 
(under penalty of being called to order if he should 
otherwise) as “ another place.” 

And not only is betting sanctioned on racecourse, 
but the whole apparatus of the Post Office is at th 
disposal of the betting trade. Special wires are run t) 
the courses for the despatch of tips and other bettin 
news. Nor while we are talking about places must y 
forget the newspapers. What place could be mor 
public than the broad sheet of a daily newspaper? The 
early editions of the evening newspapers are published 
for the purpose of betting and for no other reason, 
“Ah!” says somebody, “ but all this is very sinful, 
and we must not make money out of sin.” To ow 
way of thinking this is mere hypocrisy. We shoul 
either accept betting as a tolerated amusement or luxury 
and tax it accordingly, or sweep the whole thing away, 
Very few people, we imagine, believe that the clean sweep 
is possible. For our part we do not; and we therefor 
come to the conclusion that taxation is not only desir- 
able, but, in the present state of our national finances, 
urgently required. 


The next question is how taxation could be imposed 
Naturally one thinks of the pari mutuel, as it is worked 
in France, and the totalisator, as it is worked in Australis 
and other British Dominions. In all those countries 
the State recognizes betting and takes a fixed per 
centage of the money committed to the totalisator. 
Part of the money is retained as commission for working 
expenses by the State and part is passed on to charities. 
If such taxation were imposed here it might well be found, 
at the beginning at all events, that charity ought to 
begin at home—we mean in the home of finance, the 
Treasury. We are frankly looking at this matter as 4 
means of finding a solid contribution to the reduction 
of taxation. Correspondents of the Morning Post have 
pointed out that the totalisator is appropriate enough to 
France and to other countries where it has been estab- 
lished because those countries have comparatively 
few race meetings. In Great Britain, they say, with its 
myriads of small meetings, it would be impossible. We 
are not prepared to accept that argument without further 
proof; but even if it were true it would still be possible 
to tax betting by a stamp duty just as amusements are 
now taxed. Very likely it would be found practical to 
combine the system of the totalisator with the taxation 
of individual bets not made through the totalisator. 
It has been said that the totalisator would kill the trade 
of the bookmakers, but in Australia the two things 
flourish side by side. Some knowing Australian backers 


never use the totalisator because they believe they cal 





Tbe real reason why Governments in the past could 


get better prices from the bookmaker. 
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In fine, in nearly all countries except Great Britain the 


Governments have decided to take what may be called 
the “man of the world” view of betting. They know 
that it cannot be suppressed because, even if an attempt 
were made to suppress it, it would continue underground. 
Further, they do not regard it as an evil of that kind in 
which the State is bound to act as the conscience of the 
nation. They see that many reckless, improvident, 
yjcious, selfish or weak-headed men and women do 
themselves much injury by betting; but they have to 
admit that the same injury can be done by many other 
forms of amusements or luxury. According to this 
view of betting there is no more harm in spending money 
on it in moderation than there is in spending money 
ona box at the theatre, or on a day’s golf or a day’s 
shooting or fishing. Certainly it would be difficult to 
defeat in an argument the man who said “It amuses 
me much more to put a pound on a race than to spend 
qa pound in any other way. If you say that I ought 
not to spend a pound on any luxury I will listen to you. 
But I will not listen to you if you say that it is wicked 
to spend a pound in my way and innocent to spend it 
on any of those other luxuries which happen to have 
your approval,” 

Who would object to taxation either by a stamp 
duty or by means of the totalisator? So far as we can 
learn from the controversy in the Morning Post the 
objectors are almost negligible in number and importance. 
Most racing men would accept the taxation with a shrug 
of the shoulders, which, after all, is their method of 
receiving all taxation. The bookmakers would not very 
much object because they would get what they have 
always wanted—a legal standing. At present when 
they are owed money by a customer to whom they have 
given eredit they can collect the money only as a debt 
of honour. Under the Gaming Act the customer can 
repudiate the debt if he likes. Manual workers, who as 
a class spend much more than they can afford on betting, 
would no doubt object because they object on principle 
to all taxation. But objections to the taxation of such 
a luxury could hardly be sustained seriously by the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons. The principle 
“the greater the luxury the higher the taxation” is 
sound. Betting should be classed with whisky, cham- 
pagne and tobacco, and be well at the top of the class. 

A corollary of a stamp duty would probably have to 
be the licensing of bookmakers. A bookmaker in a 
large way of business informed the Morning Post that 
he thought a revenue of £10,000,000 a year could be 
raised from licences. Others have laughed at this figure. 
We cannot form an opinion, but we can quite under- 
stand the point of view of a successful bookmaker who 
would willingly pay a very large sum for his licence 
because in return for it he would get a legal status, be 
able to recover money in the Courts, and have a strong 
hope of extinguishing his weaker competitors. 

The Morning Post has done well to air this subject. 
We hope that the Government whose primary aims 
should be economy and increased revenue will pay serious 
attention to it. 





A CONVERSATION WITH MEMBERS OF THE 


BOARD OF CONTROL. 
Ar 
* the Board of Control), on Thursday, February 15th, 
we sent the member of the staff who had written our 
original leading article, ‘‘ Behind the Shut Door,” to 
have an informal conversation with him at the offices 
of the Board of Control.—Ep. Spectator. 


Sin Freperick Witurs was good enough to give me nearly 











the request of Sir Frederick Willis (Chairman of | 


| investigate them. 





an hour of his time when I went to see him, and by good fortune 
I was also able to have a talk with Dr. Bond. 

I had previously sent Sir Frederick Willis copies of the 
article which had appeared in this paper and of the subsequent 
correspondence to which we had opened our columns. Here 
is a condensed version of our talk, written down immediately 
on my return from it, and (as for their part of it) passed as 
correct by my two interlocutors. 

Tre Spectator: I was sorry to bother you with so many 
documents, but thought it might save your time in our talk 
if I sent them to you beforehand and you knew exactly what 
the points were which the Spectator had made. 

Str Frepertck Wituis: I have read them all and was 
interested by them. 

Tue Spectator: Let us agree that the Board of Control 
and its critics are equally anxious for the welfare of lunatics, 
but that you differ as to the present degree of their welfare 
and as to the methods by which their well-being could be 
increased. Speaking as a representative of the public, which 
is what I am—(not an expert on lunacy administration or the 
psychology of insanity)—there are one or two points in the 
official attitude which have not, I think, been made clear. 
First of all, do you entirely deny that there are cases of ill- 
treatment in mental hospitals ? 

Sir FreDericK: Not absolutely ; 
be very infrequent. 

Tne Spectator: Are you satisfied with the existing per- 
sonnel of your asylums, and with the new recruits you are 
getting in your medical, nursing and domestic departments ? 

Sir Frepertck: No, we are not satisfied. Neither are 
we inactive. We have recently appointed a Committee to 
inquire into all this—to see how we can attract a better type 
of personnel to the work of asylum nursing, especially on the 
female side—how we can increase our medical officers’ interest 
in laboratory work. To this latter end the first step is to 
provide them—as we are pressing local authorities to do— 
with apparatus and time for carrying out routine laboratory 
work as well as research work. 

Tne Spectator: Why is the Board of Control against the 
appointment of a Royal Commission ? 

Str FrRepErIcK: Whether there should be a Royal Com- 
mission or not is a question for Ministers, but this is how it 
strikes me. ‘The demand has arisen in consequence of allega- 
tions of widespread cruelty. These charges we knew were 
unfounded, but Sir Cyril Cobb’s Committee was appointed to 
They now state, after careful investigation, 
‘** We are satisfied that the present provision for the cure and 
treatment of the insane is humane and efficient.” As to the 
reforms which are needed in our mental hospitals—improve- 
ments in the nursing, the medical staffing, scientific work, 
the treatment of early mental illness and so on—there is 
unanimity as to what is required. Legislation and money are 
essential. We are hoping to get both in the near future. 
The appointment of a Royal Commission would delay matters 
for years. Everything would be hung up and the expense 
of a Commission would be serious. Moreover, all the various 
complaints which have been shown to be unfounded would 
again be brought forward, and some of our newspapers would 
be full of sensational statements. The public would be misled. 
You know we poor officials are treated with a good deal of 
unfairness in the Press. Take the case of an inquiry on oath 
which I held into the allegations of a certain ex-patient. A 
well-known daily contemporary of yours printed in full the 
evidence of the patient with a grievance, but entirely sup- 
pressed the counter-evidence (that of ex-patients, not of 
attendants). Don’t you think it possible that this might be 
repeated in the case of the evidence heard before a Royal 


but I believe them to 


Commission ? 

Tue Spectator: Would that matter? The Commission 
would hear both sides and would, I hope, be uninfluenced by 
newspaper reports. 

Sir FreDERICK: Might not such alleged revelations have 
a bad effect on what is at the moment the chief plank in our 
reform platform—the attracting of a better educated and 
more highly qualified personnel? However, you know it is not 
for me, as an official, to decide this question. You asked me 
to state the case against a Royal Commission, because you 
said you could not sce what possible objections there could 
be to such an inquiry. I have merely stated them for you. 

Tue Srecrator: Your attitude is perfectly correct, but 
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I can’t say I am convinced by the case for the defence. Do 

Royal Commissions really take so long? 

At this point Dr. Bond joined us, and agreed that these 
were the chief objections which had been raised in some 
quarters to the appointment of a Royal Commission. Dr. 
Bond is the Chairman of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the obtaining of better nursing personnel. 

Dr. Bonp : It’s all very well for outsiders to say we should 
have better nurses, attendants and doctors. But how to 
attract them to mental hospitals? That’s what my Com- 
mittee is trying to find out, and we are having a good deal 
of difficulty. 

Tue Specrator: I suppose the suggestions which at 
once occur to a layman have already been considered at 
length by you—better pay, shorter hours, improved status 
and—perhaps above all—a more scientific and interesting 
training ? 

I proceeded to make a few slightly more detailed suggestions 
on these lines, and Dr. Bond and Sir Frederick Willis seemed 
to think that the Committce of Inquiry would be interested 
to hear an outsider’s suggestions, and we therefore arranged 
that I should make them before Dr. Bond’s Committee. 
I wish I had remembered to ask them at this point with what 
organizations, such as the Red Cross, the general hospitals, 
the Women’s Service Office and the Women’s Employment 
Bureau they were already in touch. 

Tue Specraror: One of Dr. Lomax’s allegations against 
asylum administration is that too much administrative work 
falls upon the chief medical officer. Is this the case in 
your opinion ? 

Dr. Bonn: Yes, often. But it does not really ‘“ fall 
upon” him; it is seized by him. There has to be one head 
in an institution, and there are some people who will not 
delegate, and so, as in other businesses and organizations, 
it sometimes happens that the head undertakes a needless 
amount of work which could be properly delegated. Have 
not you, teo, had experience of this ? 

I said I had, and we passed on to a discussion of other 
aspects of asylum administration which are alleged to be 
faulty. The question of employing patients seems to have 
had a great deal of attention from the Board, and considerable 
effort has been directed to obtaining suitable instructors and 
to inducing patients to take up work. Dr. Bond pointed 
out that there was often a difficulty in combining congenial 
employment with an outdoor life, and that often it was difficult 
to interest patients in work. He described, however, a 
hospital of which he had been deputy-superintendent, and 
another of which he had been superintendent, where, besides 
all the ordinary occupations followed at every mental hospital, 
a very great variety of trades, &c., were arranged for the 
occupation of the patients. I suggested that some of the old 
crafts which had lately been revived could perhaps be taught, 
especially if inter-asylum exhibitions were arranged. 

Dr. Bonp: Oh, yes. We have considered this and even 
earried it out on a small scale—though not on an inter-asylum 
basis. 

Sir Freperick: You know we are not entirely free from 
the Trade Unions’ objection to trade “ competition ” from 
inmates of public institutions. 

Tue Spectator: Surely it has been ruled in the case of 
prisons that all objection was waived as long as the inmates 
are paid Union rates, with, naturally, the cost of their keep 
and treatment deducted. 

Sir Freperick: Yes. Generally, the cost of the patient 
would exceed the value of the work done. 

Sir Frederick then raised the point that it was very 
depressing to administrators of asylums to hear so much 
criticism from people who had never raised a finger to help 
the insane. I said I thought that the public were not aware 
that they were allowed to offer practical help. 

Tue Srecraror: The Board of Control might find it 
worth while to invite such co-operation, and I feel sure that 
some organizations, such as the Red Cross, would be willing 
to supply voluntary workers. They could take, perhaps, 
off-duty time for some of the less-skilled attendants, they 
might teach crafts such as weaving, embroidery, light metal 
work, &c., or organize concerts or outdoor sports or enter- 
tainments for the patients. 

This suggestion was favourably received. (We should be 


. . . <— 
not individuals, to the proper quarter.) We touched 
the fact that all large institutions must necessarily be Py 
slow in absorbing the newest discoveries (or conlese 
hinted Dr. Bond) of science. But surely, I Suggested ™ 
the case of asylums the time-lag was much greater than : 
the case of our voluntary hospitals. . 

Dr. Bonn: Not at all. They can well stand comparisy 
with voluntary hospitals. " 

Here are a few general conclusions which I came. to as 
result of our talk : ' 

1. The sincere desire of the members of the Board Whom] 
saw for the proper running of their department and ths 
well-being of the patients under their care. : 

2. As the two Commissioners stated them, the Points 
brought forward against a Royal Commission seemed to me weal 

3. The feeling in favour of departmental reform rathe 
than the appointment of a Royal Commission struc, ~ 
as a matter of individual preference largely concerned With 
our common human desire to avoid an “ upset.” We sh) 
soon see this feeling working in every houschold in the matte 
of spring-cleaning. 

4. Sir Frederick and Dr. Bond’s acknowledgment of the 
way in which asylums lagged behind present-day medic 
knowledge was satisfactory. 

5. The willingness to accept my suggestions was yer 
flattering (perhaps intentionally so?). [ thought the, 
seemed some lack of knowledge of where to go for variny 
pieces of information. I thought it showed the Board (y) 









doubt through overwork) to be somewhat out of touch with 
a good many movements and organizations which it might 
well have pressed into the service of the insanc. ‘ 

6. I thought also that they considerably under-estimate 
the efficacy of “eyewash” in a big institution. I hay 
had myself experience of applying eyewash to military 
inspectors, and fancy that the Board do not appreciate aij 
the convolutions of that interesting art and are a litt 
innocent. 

7. The total impression left with me was that these member 
of the Board were more broad-minded and capable of 
receiving fresh impressions, but also less mercilessly efficient 
and imaginative, than I had expected. Their task is a difficult 
one. They ought not to be content in bringing to it the 
qualities which would enable them to deal successfully with 
simple material things, such as are involved, say, in running 
a business concern. Theirs is a task which can only be 
successfully carried through by the exercise of the higher 
faculties of the mind. They need scientific exactitude, legl 
cynicism, and a careful sympathy. 

Tue Spectator. 





OUR GREATEST ARCHITECT. 
Ce celebrations of the births and deaths 
of the illustrious produce in some of us a contr 
dictious reaction disposing us to critical questioning 
rather than to adulation. It is more original, and usually 
more entertaining, to take a perverse line, and to suggest 
doubts and reservations rather than to join the majority 
when they “ Praise Famous Men.” 
To Sir Christopher Wren, however, we cannot do less 
than offer a whole-hearted and gencrous homage on 
the bi-centenary of his death, the homage due to a great 
man who was great not only in his chosen art and who 
was not merely illustrious through a fortunate set o 
chances. 
The present celebrations have called forth an almost 
bewildering number of special articles on Wren in this of 
that capacity and from this or that point of view, and i 
all of them we find depicted a vivid and penctrating it 
telligence, a leaping imagination combined with a vigorous 
sanity, unblemished integrity, kindliness and prodigious 
assiduity. We are given pictures of him as a mathem 
tician, the friend of Newton and Fellow of All Souls, as 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy, as an engineer, as 4 
writer and a dialectician—even as a Member of Parlia- 
ment—and it is always the portrait of a commanding, 
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attractive personality. 
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Wren is now receiving the tribute most justly due to 
him as the greatest architect England has yet produced 
and as one of the foremost artists of the world, but it is 
curious that his renown as an architect should have 
obscured his fame as surely the most eminent and remark- 
able figure of the Restoration. Mention of that epoch 
calls up in the minds of most of us the shades of Dryden, 
Wycherley, Pepys, Evelyn, Buckingham and, of course, 
the King himself—but which of them can stand beside 
Wren and not seem lacking in stature ? 

When being judged by tangible, actual achievements at 
the bar of posterity, an architect may have certain 
advantages—he may have an array of solid witnesses— 
but I hazard that Wren would be secure of his place in 
the national temple of fame on documentary evidence 
alone, and even if at this day not one stone of his remained 
upon another. 

With his half-hundred City churches, however, his 
cathedral works, his palaces, hospitals, monuments, and 
town and country houses, there should be representative 
Wren buildings ieft to us fer our wonder and delight for 
generations to come, and for our own sake, if not for his, 
each worthy and authentic building by the master should 
be the object of our special care. In the contrast between 
St. Paul’s and Chelsea Hospital we can see something of 
Wren’s adaptive genius. His was essentially a decisive 
mind. In the cathedral exterior he has left out the plain- 
ness, in the hospital he has left out the ornament. Yet 
each building is a masterpiece of vigorous usbanity and 
seems the perfect expression both of its maker’s mind and 

of its purpose. At Chelsea, calm spaces, leisurely hori- 
zontal lines and a certain utilitarian modesty all serve to 
tell the onlooker of the hospital’s function and to assure 
him of the gentleness and sympathy which were the 
emotions that its founders sought to express. At St. 
Paul’s, very different impulses find as eloquent a voice in 
stones. Here everything is grandeur, everything aspires. 
It is the gesture of a great personality or of a great nation 
saluting the Almighty with ceremonial pomp. avery art 
has been called in to dignify the offering. It is significant 
that there is not even talk of a memorial being erected to 
Wren’s memory. There is clearly no need ; but there are 
proposals for the destruction of some of his own monu- 
ments in the shape of his City churches and a new bridge 
is threatened which, itself bearing the name of St. Paul’s, 
would, if built, do aesthetic if not structural violence to 
Wren’s great cathedral. 

At half-past two on Monday, February 26th, a special 
Memorial Service will be held in St. Paul’s, when a repre- 
sentative congregation will return thanks on behalf of 
the nation at large for the life and works of Sir Christopher 
Wren, This bi-centenary celebration happily falls at a 
time when architecture is being received back again into 
honour, and when the best current building is beginning 
to be worthy of serious notice as an art expression. 

If we would do more than lip service to the memory of 
Wren, we shall see to it that in so far as we may have any 
Voice in the matter nothing is put up that is contrary to 
the basic principles of “* Well Building ” that he so surely 
understood and so brilliantly exemplified. Conscientious 
exercises “In the Wren Manner ” may betoken a pious 
veneration but will be unlikely to reflect more than a 
part of the light that radiates from the still fresh originals. 

Such “ moon-work ” is pleasant enough, but if English 
architecture net to dishonour England’s greatest 
architect, we should try to capture his adventurous yet 
harmonizing spirit rather than meticulously to check our 
ornamentation and the proportions of our details against 
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THE PAGE MEMORIAL FUND. 
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the English-Speaking Union and the Spectator for 
the Page Memorial Fund : 
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his, whose relaxation it was to measure the stars and 
Whose dictum it was that “ Building ought to have the 
attribute eternal,” CLoucn WiLutiams-E us, 
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THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 
By EvetyN WRENCH. 

‘OW far great world-states such as the United 

States and the British Commonwealth can 
become self-contained and independent of the rest 
of humanity without creating antagonism among 
smaller and less fortunately placed States is open 
to question. Doubtless if some Protectionist patriots 
had their way, both in the United States and in 
the British Empire, no foreign goods would ever 
be permitted to cross the national frontiers. If, for 
instance, the British Empire said ‘‘ We will purchase 
no cotton, no tobacco, no wheat, no silk that is not 
Empire-grown,” and if the United States were to say 
“We refuse to be dependent on British-grown rubber,” 
no doubt in the course of years each country could cut 
down its imports from the other very considerably. 
In the case of the United States, with few tropical pos- 
sessions it is, however, difficult to see whence it would 
derive its supplies of such commodities as tea, coffee, 
jute, and soon. Trade being in the last resort exchange, 
would not such a policy in the long run only penalize 
the American manufacturer of, say, automobiles or 
typewriters by circumscribing his market ? Such reflec- 
tions are inspired by a survey of the comments in some 
American newspapers concerning America’s dependence 
on British Empire-grown rubber or rubber produced by 
British-owned companies in the Dutch East Indies. 
For the last century British manufacturers could have 
said with equal truth that our great cotton industry 
was entirely dependent on the Southern States. 


The recent increase in the price of rubber as a result 
of what is known as the Stevenson plan to limit the 
rubber output in Malaya has, of course, excited the 
attention of American importers. America owns 90 per 
cent. of the world’s automobiles, and the rise in the 
price of rubber from 13 cents a pound, as it was in 1920, 
to 30 cents a pound, will cost the American users 
of tyres anything between three hundred and six hundred 
million dollars annually. We have this situation there- 
fore in the English-speaking world. In America the 
increased price of rubber is naturally regarded with 
misgiving by every owner of an automobile—and remem- 
ber that there are eleven and a-half millions of them— 
while in the British plantations in the East the increased 
price has meant salvation to many thousands who were 
faced with bankruptcy. The Stevenson plan, by a 
sliding scale of export taxes, restricts the production 
of rubber under the British flag to 60 per cent. of the 
1920 crop until the price passes one shilling and three- 
pence a pound; a series of adjustments will permit 
of full production only when the price reaches three 
shillings. 





The India Rubber Review of Akron, Ohio, the world’s 
greatest rubber manufacturing centre, regards the British 
policy as “utterly unsound and uneconomic,” and 
warns the British Government that Brazil, which as 
lately as 1910 produced nine-tenths of the world’s rubber 
and now only produces a fifteenth, ruined her rubber 
industry by “ export taxation and kindred economic 
blunders.” 





But it is not only the American Press which is con- 
centrating on the rubber question. Mr. Henry Ford, 
the largest single consumer of rubber tyres, and 
Mr. Firestone, the great tyre manufacturer, are joining 
forces to break the British control of crude rubber by 


developing the rubber possibilities of the Phili 


ines ay: 
of South America. Ppines anj 


The Arkansas Gazette writes — 
“Ever since the rubber industry was started London has 
the rubber capital of the world. With so much of the prod berg 
end of the business in British hands, control of the rubber _ 
naturally gravitated to the British capital. London pare 
control the rubber market all over the world. It is predicted ihe 
this situation will be altered and that New York or some he 
American city will become the rubber market of the world .. a 
result of the Ford-Firestone enterprise. So extensive oan thy 
will require time in development, but American methods fo 
production will be applied and the traditional American “ee 
will be employed. With these forces turned loose, an Amey “9 
controlled crude rubber industry, free of any British or other fon 
restriction, may be regarded as in sight.” 7 


All who are interested in British-American trade and 
co-operation need to watch this matter. 





A pleasing tribute to the memory of Christopher Wr, 
is to be paid by the Architectural League of New Yor. 
When the Royal Institute of British Architects do, 
homage to Wren on Monday next, February 2) 
the two hundredth anniversary of his death, at St. Paul's 
a wreath will be laid on his tomb by an Attaché from the 
American Embassy on behalf of the Architectural Leagye 
of New York. Mr. Alfred C. Bossom, the chairmay of 
the committee, writes to me as follows :— 


“The only style of architecture which is looked upon more ¢ 
less as the national development here is the Colonial style of ar). 
tecture, which is very largely the development from the work of 
Sir Christopher Wren, and some of our most beautiful buildings 
have been inspired by his works. Independence Hall in Phi). 
delphia, where the great step was made in making this an ind. 
pendent country, wes inspired entirely by his motive. St. Pauls 
Church in New York is supposed to be either his design, or » 
nearly so that he is entitled to full credit for the same, due to the 
inspiration he gave for it. The Virginia colonial architecture js 
almost exclusively of Wren character, and at the present day it 
is a combination of his work with an Italian spirit that is prevailing 
still in probably ninety per cent. of our buildings.” 


An American correspondent informs me that the 
exhibition of work sent over to America by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and shown at the Vander. 
bilt Gallery of the Fine Arts Building, New York, has 
created “* quite a sensation,” and the exhibit is now to be 
sent to Chicago, Detroit and Philadelphia. One may say 
that an architectural “‘ entente” is growing up between 
the architects of the two chicf English-speaking peoples, 





A steady decline in drinking is taking place in Canada 
as a result of the restrictive laws in the Dominion, 
according to the Times Ottawa correspondent. Mr. 
Bureau, the Minister of Excise, informed the House of 
Commons that in 1914 the consumption of whisky was 
.59 gallon per head of the population; in 1922, .204. 
The consumption of beer in a similar period had declined 
from six gallons to four. 


The promoters of the British Empire Exhibition 
should put their house in order quickly. Mr. Jolin X, 
Merriman, in the South African House of Assembly last 
week, described the Union’s grant of £50,000 as 
‘senseless extravagance upon a tomfool exhibition.” 
This view, although endorsed by General Herzeg, 
is by no means universal in South Africa, but the longer 
the promoters delay in settling their differences the 
more time there will be for working up opposition to 
the undertaking. 


Those who have visited countries with a light rainfall, 
such as Central Australia and Arizona, will know what 
the recent rains mean to the Orange Free State. The 
Times Bloemfontein correspondent states that “ the 
Orange Free State has been blessed with the most 
bountiful rains that have fallen for over forty years.” 
One result of the rainfall has been that the Kaffir Rivet 
dam, which was completed last October, and which was 
not expected to be filled before 1925, is now full & 





overflowing, 
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General Bramwell Booth, who has just returned from 
x - . . . 

three months’ tour in India, has referred to the improve- 
a in the Indian situation. The General gave an 
teresting interview to the Paris correspondent of the 

He spoke of the kind of education which should 
en to the children of the villages—and India is 
a country of villages :-— 

«Farming has perhaps reached the stage which was reached in 
he days of Noah, and the Government is doing little to encourage 
pee It was pathetic to me to sce some of the little children 
Ping stuffed up with dates about the deaths of kings which have 
relation to their future life. They learn to write quaint English, 
aA become unwilling to soil their hands.” 
General Booth did well also to emphasize the dangers 
of the “lure of the city,”” which he regards as one of 
India’s greatest problems, just as it is in the United 
States, Great Britain and Australia. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


een ee 
DEATH OF WILFRID EWART. 
[To the Editor of the Speecrator.] 
S,—There are a thousand “ ifs,” “if onlys.” If only that 
Spaniard in the train had not said ‘Go to the‘ Hotel Isabel,’ ”’ 
if only we had opened that bottle of wine at half-past elevch 
on Old Year’s Night and stayed over it to welcome the New 
Year, if only we had gone together to the Plaza Mayor till 
midnight instead of parting! But how vain it is. 
Astrange fate seems to have pulled at Wilfrid Ewart. We 
had spent the autumn together at Santa Fé, New Mexico. 
I dissuaded him from accompanying me to Old Mexico. I 
fdt something might happen to him there. He insisted. I 
told him I should feel it a grave responsibility, and put it to 
him in such a way that he decided I was right. He determined 
to go to New Orleans, take a room there, live quietly, and 
fnish his Scots Guards’ history. I would go south and ride 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico in the footsteps of Cortez, and in a 
month or so return to the States. He took a ticket to New 
Orleans and checked all his baggage through, except a knap- 
ack. But on his way, at the frontier city of El Paso, he 
changed his mind and made a plunge for Mexico. Some days 
later my wife and I came to El Paso and we heard what he 
haddone. ‘* I do hope nothing will happen to him !” I cried. 
But, except for being put off the train at Juarez and sent 
back to El Paso for a visa he had no misadventures, and got 
safely to Mexico City. He got there either on the night of 
Christmas Eve or the day before. There was firing in all 
parts of the city. He thought another revolution was going 
on. But it was merely the customary feu de joie of the 
Mexicans, their way of celebrating Christmastide. I arrived 
on the 27th, sought him at the obvious places, but could not 
find him, and I concluded he had continued his journey and 
made a long loop to San Antonio and New Orleans. As a 
matter of fact, he was in the city and had decided to remain 
there. On Saturday, the 30th, about one p.m., I suddenly 
saw his tall figure on the edge of the kerb of San Juan de 
Latran, and he was gazing in his short-sighted way up into 
the sky, and did not see me till I cried out. 
We moved joyfully to a restaurant together, and had lunch. 
“Well, Wilfrid Ewart, you are a wicked fellow,” I said to 
him, reproachfully. 
He ruffled a little. 
“Well, I don’t know,” said he. “It’s the chance of a 
lifetime. I’ve been looking for a place like this all mry life.” 
He seemed utterly charmed with Mexico City, and we 
agreed to spend next day at Chapultepec and San Angel. 
After lunch I went with him to his hotel, and saw the 
English-speaking German who kept it, went up to his room, 
looked out at the window, admired the fine view, the semi- 
circle of mountains. I did not altogether like the room. 
There were two single beds in it, which seemed awkward. 
And the atmosphere was a disturbed one. Except letters, 
he told me, he had not written a stroke there, nor even revised 
the manuscripts he had brought. He had half a mind to 
come to the ‘Iturbide,’ where my wife and I had a charming 
toom for a peso less than he was paying, and I believe he spoke 
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to the German about it, and the latter promptly reduced 
his rent. 

Next day we lunched at San Angel, in view of the great 
mountains, but the snowy peaks we wished to gaze upon, 
Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl, were wreathed in cloud. 
In the evening we went to a Mexican Revue of the year 1922, 
an amusing series of tableaux and dances, exemplifying the 
popular attitude toward the Obregon régime. 

It had become a wild night in Mexico City. When we 
came out it was into the midst of a hurly-burly. All the roads 
were jammed with tooting and barking cars, the saloons were 
packed, the pavements crowded. There were many rifle 
reports and explosions, pistol shots, bursting of crackers. 
We wandered about aimlessly for an hour, put our heads 
into one or two restaurants and finally chose one where 
there was a good band playing, Ewart’s wish. There we 
lingered over supper—and might have lingered later but we 
were all rather tired and not in tune with the noise of the city. 
Towards half-past eleven we parted and went to our respective 
hotels. I believe he did not go anywhere else. He went to 
his room and undressed and washed, and prepared to go to 
bed. Next day he was found shot through the eye, dead on 
the floor beside the open window of his room. 

Whilst I write the police investigation is still in progress, 
but the theory is he went to his window to look out at the hell 
which was let loose at midnight, and a stray bul!ct killed him. 
At midnight I also stood at my window, for never in my life, 
not even in a London air-raid or in France, have I heard such 
a racket of firing and of explosions of all kinds. I had no 
idea of Wilfrid Ewart’s danger. But I remember I said to my 
wife: “I don’t think Wilfrid will come to any good in this 
country. He is making a mistake.” 

Next day I sat at home and wrote. Ewart did not call 
On the Tuesday we were to visit the railway agent, with a 
view to recovering his baggage from New Orleans. As he 
did not come to me I went along to his hotel. The proprietor, 
in a quiet voice, said, *“* He has met with an accident.” 

I was at once startled. 

** Yes,” said the German. ‘“ He is at the police-station.” 

“Where?” I cried. ‘“ What happened ?” 

** He is dead,” said the hotel-keeper, in a hollow voice. 

There is no way to say what I felt. It was one of the most 
dreadful moments of life. I heard all the hotel-keeper had 
to say. Next day I saw the body of my dear friend. It was 
in a ghastly place—like the ante-chamber to an Aztec altar, 
when living human hearts were being sacrificed to blood- 
thirsty gods. But there came from it a sense of calm. I 
looked carefully at Wilfrid Ewart’s face, there was no pain 
in it, only a slight expression of annoyance and a desire to 
see. It had been instantaneous death. 

In the afternoon we buried the body in the British cemetery, 
beside the Tlacopan Causeway, along which Cortez and the 
remains of his defeated army slowly retreated on the Noche 
Triste of July 1st, 1520. There are white roses buried with 
him. There are lilies growing near him. 

STEPHEN GRAHAM. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——>——_——_- 
THE POLICY OF FRANCE. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—I have read with great satisfaction your recent articles 
upon France and the Ruhr Valley. The political and military 
leaders of the French have told their people that they are 
taking strong measures to compel Germany to pay for the 
reparation of the devastated area, which shall not be met 
out of French taxes. But I do not think that the leaders ever 
in their hearts. indulged in such optimistic beliefs, and I 
expect that the venture will very soon be admitted to be a 
military one. Germany has lost the coal, the iron and the 
arsenals of Lorraine and Upper Silesia. If she loses Essen 
and the Ruhr Valley, she is really disarmed and cannot quickly 
rearm, besides being geographically ruptured. Ido not want 
to minimize the misdoings of Germany before or after the 
Peace nor to say here that France is doing anything “ un- 
reasonable ’’ as a neighbour of Germany. It is quite arguable 
that she ought not “ reasonably ” to have made peace before 
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occupying Essen or Berlin. But what I desire to see you 
protesting against is the carrying on of the War after a Treaty 
of Peace has been signed. It was done with Polish arms in 
Upper Silesia: it is being done now on the Ruhr, and it 
is wrong. 

The public looks to you to take a high line as well as a 
practical one, and I think, Sir, that the moral aspect must 
appeal to you. I remember weli how finely you wrote of our 
disappointment when, before 1917, the United States ex- 
pressed no public sympathy with the moral side of our st ruggle. 
Now again there is a great moral question on which we cannot 
stand neutral. Quite apart from the practical welfare of 
Europe, including France herself, every country that takes 
any responsibility for the Treaty has a heavy moral responsi- 
bility which should drive them to protest against the con- 
tinuation of the War after the signing of Peace.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. V. C. 





[To the Editor of the Spectator.} 
Sir,—In the discussion evoked by the Ruhr Valley occupation 
there is strikingly manifest a singular absence of that pene- 
trating analysis and temperate judgment which usually 
characterizes discussion in the responsible British Press. 
It would also appear to be the prevailing impression in Great 
Britain that American public opinion is preponderanily in 
mourning for the much-abused German people, and is univer- 
sally breathing imprecations on the tyrannous French mili- 
tarists. Excluding from consideration that discredited ele- 
ment imbued with Teutonic proclivities, the great majority 
here that follow European events with keen interest are 
unequivocally well disposed toward French intervention. 

France has the unimpeachable moral right to force restitu- 
tion. The invocation of points of international law by a 
notorious violator cries to heaven, accompanied by a dis- 
cordant echo from London. Few rational writers would 
venture the prediction that America or Great Britain would 
have exhibited the fortitude under similar provocation that 
France has exercised. Goaded to action and haunted by the 
spectre of the American debt, alas! she is deprived at 
this critical juncture of the good will of the Anglo-Saxon 
Governments. 

Unfortunately, the American administration is reluctantly 
influenced in this crisis by the pressure of that same mis- 
understanding (a mild term) which renders the equitable 
consideration of the British debt inexpedient at this time. 
But France has millions of friends in America, and we feel 
confident that a wide section of the generous British public, 
even in the face of such a deplorable unemployment situation, 
would not permit considerations of trade to defeat the ends 
of justice. The Cenotaph looms dimly through London’s 
circumambient fog. “2 Pluribus Unum.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Herperr B. ALLEN. 

165 West 81st Street, New York, N.Y., February 9th. 





[To the Editor of the SrrcTator.] 
Sir,— In your comments on the action of France in Germany, 
you say that the French Government are the “ dupes of terror ” 
and that they fear the Germans so much that they dread the 
economic recovery of Germany. Surely, if the statements in 
Mr.. Owen Wister’s book, Neighbours Henceforth, are true, 
the French have seen a very substantial ** economic recovery ” 
in Germany and any payment of the just reparation due to 
them as far off as ever. Mr. Wister says: ‘** The industrial 
leaders in Germany are known to have on deposit at home 
and abroad securities worth one billion dollars,” and the large 
industrial corporations are paying dividends which in some 
cases have increased from 8 to 60 per cent. Can anyone 
be surprised that the patience of the French is exhausted ?— 
Iam, Sir, &c., A. B. STEVENSON. 
The Rectory, Gunton-with-Hanzworth, Norfolk. 





[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—If it be true that the injury done to the Allies by Ger- 
many can neither be adequately punished nor made good, 
the fact should be stated quite plainly. We shall then know 
what we have to face. It is this: that the Robber-State 
of to-morrow will be justified in assuring its instruments 


of warfare the less likely can they be called upon to 
or to pay. This applics to defeat; but there 
chance of victory. 

We know to our bitter cost what German destruction has 
meant: we are now told that reparation, even if it could be 
enforced, would be quite as disastrous. That is to SAY, ty 
acts, each the negation of the other, will produce the ; ‘ 
effects. If civilization cannot punish, 
survive.—I am, Sir, &e., 
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THE BLOCKING OF LUNACY ACTIONS, 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In the interests of the community, will you permit 
me a few observations upon the use made of the Public Autho. 
rities Protection Act as an instrument for blocking any action 
for redress taken by an individual who has been Wrongful 
illegally, or for improper motives committed to an asylum} 

Clause 1 of the said statute runs as follows :— . 

“ Where any action, prosecution or proceeding is commenced in 

the United Kingdom against any person for any act done in pur. 
suance or execution, or intended execution, of any Act of Parliamey 
or of any Public Duty or Authority - « « the action, prose. 
cution, or proceeding shall not lie or be instituted unless it is com, 
menced within six months neat after the act . complained of 
or in tke case of a continuance of injury or damage, within six 
months next after the ceasing thercof. . . .” 
Lord Justice Younger has remarked in the Appeal Cour 
(K.B. 1922, p. 305): ‘ The extraordinarily general words oj 
this statute must be most carefully applied if the statute js 
not to be converted into a general exemption.” 

According to pronouncements in the House of Lords, 
protection cannot be hereby claimed for any person who, 
though vested with statutory authority, is exercising it in the 
circumstances of “ the acts complained of ” in a private and 
not public capacity. They have also held that it does not 
apply to any person acting with deceit or fraud. The necessity 
for such limitations is self-evident. This statute is, in fact, 
intended only for the protection of bona fide Public Authorities, 

A deduction of the gravest import can be drawn if it be held 
that the statute protects from liability any and every person 
who can put forward a specious plea that, in what he does, 
he is “* acting in pursuance or execution or intended execution 
of an Act of Parliament,” and is therefore protected. Take 
as an instance the petitioner (i.¢., tlie relative without whose 
initiative no private patient can be certified) : is this relative, 
who undoubtedly is acting in pursuance and intended exe- 
cution of the Lunacy Act, to be protected under the guise 
of a Public Authority if with malicious intent he should 
petition that some sane person be incarcerated, to get him 
out of the way ? Or suppose, for example, that the manager 
of a private asylum, run for profit, should by sleight of hand 
assume the réle of a petitioner, and (fortifying himself with 
the consent of a relative) procced to take the initiative into 
his own hands in the matter of summoning the certifying 
doctors and magistrate, and manipulating documents for 
his own purposes ; is he to be protected because he happens 
to be using unlawfully the machinery of the Lunacy Act for 
the incarceration of the patient ? 

One of the stringent requirements of the Lunacy Act is 
that (for reasons easily intelligible) the documents involved in 
the procedure of certification and committal are expressly 
precluded from ever coming into the hands of the manager of an 
asylum before the whole process is complete. This salutary 
provision is continually infringed with impunity, especially 
as regards *‘ voluntary boarders ” and those committed on an 
urgency order, who, being already within the precincts of an 
asylum, find themselves absolutely at the mercy of those in 
authority. Is a manager, if found guiity of an offence against 
the Lunacy Act, in doing a thing from which the Act precludes 
him, to be protected by citing in his defence another statute, 
under pretence that his transgression was in ‘ execution of 
a public duty ” ? 

It is the easiest thing in the worid to conceal all such offences. 
The injured party has no means of discovering them within 
six months, if at all. The originals of all the documents oi 
certification and committal remain in the keeping of the 
manager, and he can do what he likes with them. He is only 
required to send up “ copies’ to the Board of Control; 5° 
it is easy to see what opportunity is offered of covering up 





that the longer they fight and the more barbarous their methods 


all traces of contravention of the Lunacy Act. Under these 
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said statute might as well be non-existent. 
It is almost incredible with what assurance its requirements 
gre treated as of no account whatsoever. The Board of 
Control pays no attention to them, if their infringement is 
brought to its notice. c ertification, if illegally obtained, 
ought, in justice, to be invalidated by the Board ; for this 
invalidation a precedent exists (even by their own admission) 
ina case Where over sixty Swansea paupers were ten years ago 
committed without having been seen by a judicial authority, 
and their certification was accounted invalid. 

Any kind of “ hearsay ” evidence is commonly held to be 
good enough for certification, though committal upon hearsay 
midence alone is strictly forbidden by the Act. One of the 
two doctors certifying a private patient must be his usual 
medical attendant unless good reason is shown that he is not 
accessible. ‘The Board of Control recently accepted as a valid 
“reason” a bald statement of the fact that “the usual 
medical attendant had not seen the patient within the statu- 
tory time ”"—the omission to consult him evidently lying at the 
door of the asylum authorities, who did not choose to summon 


circumstances, the 


the attendant in time. 
It has been often said recently that reform of the Lunacy Act 


is overdue. Unfortunately, in the view of the late Minister 
of Health, the desideratum was simply a relaxation of its 
safeguards. The liberty of the “ alleged lunatic ” (who may 
be sane) is in far graver peril now than it has ever been. The 
safeguards of the Act need tenfold strengthening at a moment 
like the present, when a movement is on foot to secure the 
detention of borderland cases without any formal procedure 
of certification—i.e., without any legal investigation or appeal. 
Numberless are the cases of unjust or illegal detention whose 
existence has never been brought up into the light of day. 
Many of these can prove a “ continuance of damage” due 
to a lifelong “‘ stigma,” injury to health, &c. The prospect 
which now looms before these victims is immeasurably 
darkened by the vanishing of hope. 

Let a check be speedily put to the invidious and hurtful 
use of such a badly-worded Act as that designed for the 
legitimate protection of bona fide Public Authorities and a 
Bill be introduced at as early a date as possible for the proper 
definition of the limits of its application.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Lux. 


> 





“BEHIND THE SHUT DOOR.” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 

Sir,—It occurs to me that criticism of the sincerity and value 
of the suggestion made in my previous letter, and comment 
on the detailed methods of carrying it out, would come most 
fittingly from the person to whom the offer was addressed, 
and after trial of it. When comments thereon are offered 
from an outside source, and are accompanied by the ingenious 
ascription to me of much cant and foolishness, which I neither 
wrote nor thought, regarding ‘* An Ex-Patient’s ” letter, it 
seems wisest merely to leave to thé judgment of yourself and 
your readers the question of how far they form a helpful 
contribution to a scrious problem, even when enlivened with 
references to my naiveté, singular incapacity and official bias. 

I would merely repeat, therefore, my previous invitation, 
and also my specific statement that I ventured to write of 
mental hospitals in general, and not merely of the one with 
which I am associated, which I have no desire to bring into 
undue prominence in this connexion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lamel Beeches, York. HENRY YELLOWLEES, 





HOLLOWAY DISCHARGED PRISONERS’ AID SOCIETY. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraton.] 
Sir,—Attention has been specially drawn of late years to 
the subject of penal reform. Unfortunately, however, few 
people are concerned with the problem of the disposal of 
discharged prisoners. Yet the efforts made during detention 
are useless unless help is forthcoming when the sentence 
has been served and the man or woman is once more thrown 
upon the world. It is impossible to imagine a more forlorn 
position than that of a discharged prisoner when he steps 
from the prison gate to face life afresh, dogged and haunted 
by the past. For many the worst sentence is net that pro- 
nounced by the judge, which has, at least, its limitation, but 
the life-long sentence of social ostracism pronounced by society. 
The plight of a woman or girl is even more tragic and fraught 


with graver possibilities to society and herself. She is often 
friendless, always without character, and in some qases with 
a child to support. These poor creatures have been known 
to tramp about London for weeks, heart-sick and weary, 
afraid to pawn their clothes for food lest a destitute appear- 
ance should take away their last chance of work, until courage 
fails and they either give false testimonials or commit thefts 
which bring them back to prison or practise the ghastly trade 
which is always open to such wanderers. 

The Holloway Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, which 
is the only Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society dealing with 
discharged women and girls, has been in existence eighteen 
years, and during that time has assisted thousands of women. 
No funds have been available for publicity, and in consequence 
the Society has been poorly supported. I will gladiy furnish 
the fullest particulars of the administration to inquirers, but 
have only space here for the following bare outline. The 
prison visitors—i.e., the voluntary women workers to whom 
inmates are allotted on admission—are members of the Manage- 
ment Committee and assist with expert advice. ‘Two experi- 
enced women are employed as agents and give their whole 
time to the work, attending the prison daily. Every woman 
on entering Holloway is seen by one of them and her case is 
carefully examined with a view to assistance on discharge. 
These agents wait each morning at the prison gate to mect 
the women as they leave and carry out the arrangements 
that have been made. 

We are now making a strong appeal to the public for help 
in order that every deserving case may receive adequate 
assistance. Subscriptions, gifts of clothes, boots, &c., may 
be sent direct to the Chaplain or to Mr. Rhodes, hon. secretary. 
—I an, Sir, &c. 

Holloway Prison. CuAPLAIN. 

[The claims on our readers’ purses are many and great, 
but none is more poignant than that made on behalf of 
the woman prisoner. We have, therefore, no hesitation in 
giving publicity to this appeal.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE DIVISION OF THE DIOCESE OF WINCHESTER. 
[To the Ediior of the Specrator.} 

Sir,—Many people, even outside the Diocese of Winchester, 

will be glad that more time has been given for the consideration 

of this difficult subject. Will you allow me to mention a 

few points on which some measure of agreement might perhaps 

be found ? 

First, it would go far, I think, to meet objections if the 
Church leaders in the Diocese could see their way to give 
an assurance that no funds will be sought for the endowment 
of new Bishoprics until the poorest livings in the Diocese 
have been brought up to something like £300 a year. Rightly 
or wrongly, there is a strong feeling that that claim ought 
to take precedence. If that question were once settled, the 
ground would be cleared for further effort. 

Secondly, I would venture to ask those responsible to 
examine yet once more the possibility of improving the 
present system without altering its main lines. The govern- 
ment of this Diocese by a Bishop with two Suffragans is 
part of a policy widely adopted in the Church. It has been 
attended with a great measure of success. And it is not 
easy to recast the old Dioceses of this country except as 
part of a general national plan. I hope the Committee may 
be willing to consider afresh whether it is quite impracticable, 
on the one hand, to increase the authority of the Suffragans, 
so as to enable them to take over more work from the Bishop, 
and, on the other hand, to organize arrangements—money 
and transport could be provided—for bringing the Clergy, 
when that is needed, more easily into touch with the Bishop 
himself. These things may prove too difficult. But the 
Bishopric of Winchester has such traditions that no 
would wish to divide it until every possible method of 
preserving it had been explored. 

Thirdly, if that policy fails, and if by general agreement 
the need for some division of the Diocese is allowed, then I 
would ask the Committee again to consider whether a division 
into two Bishoprics, as was proposed some years-ago, might 
not prove more practicable than a division into three. Pro- 
posals for a separate Diocese in Hampshire and for trans- 
ferring the Surrey area to the Bishopric of Southwark have 


one 





been made. But whether the Surrey area were transferred 
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to Southwark, or the important area North-East and North- 
West of Farnham were formed into a new Diocese, the main 
object, I submit, should be to preserve at Winchester one 
great Bishopric worthy of the name, maintaining most of 
its old associations and something of its old dignity and 
splendour, including the great Southern towns within its 
borders, and establishing, possibly near Southampton, a 
new home for the Bishop more convenient if less stately 
than the old. 

Lastly, if any scheme of division be ultimately recommended, 
I would urge that ample time should be afforded to work 
out the proposals in detail; to allow the ruri-decanal and 
the parochial assemblies to examine and approve them 
before they are adopted; and to consider—if any new 
Bishopric be created—how best to accumulate in these 
difficult days a very substantial sum of money before financial 
commitments of a grave kind are incurred. We need not 
grudge time if we are to reconstitute on a satisfactory basis 
a Bishopric which has lasted already for a thousand years.— 
tam, Sir, &e., Cuartes MALLET. 

Relford, Ockley. 





NORMAN DAVEY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 

Sm,—May I be allowed a few lines to ask the possible help 
of your readers in a subject which interests me? In the 
December number of the Fortnightly Review is an article 
entitled “ Sunlight, Pure Air and Smoke Abatement,” by 
that well-known technical expert, Mr. J. B. C. Kershaw. 
In the course of this article occurs the following sentence :— 
“Probably Norman Davey, who lived and wrote in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, was the first scientific man 
who clearly recognized the value of sunlight, and his panegyric 
of the blessings of sunlight is worth quoting here.” (There 
follow six lines of quotation.) 

I am unable to identify this eighteenth century scientist 
or to find reference to him in any other place. There is, of 
course, the modern novelist of the same name, in one of 
whose books (oddly enough) is a passage bearing very close 
resemblance to that quoted by Mr. Kershaw, but it would 
seem improbable that so eminent a technical authority 
writing in a periodical of the standing of the Fortnightly 
Review should refer with respect to a scientist whose exist- 
ence cannot be substantiated.—I am, Sir, &c., 

10 Clareville Grove, S.W.7. MicHAEL SADLEIR. 





THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

§S1r,—I have recently succeeded Sir Charles Lucas as principal 
of the Working Men’s College, which was founded in 1854 
by my grandfather, F. D. Maurice, and a group of men which 
included Charles Kingsley, Tom Hughes, James Ludlow and 
Llewelyn Davies, a group with which the Spectator was in 
close touch and sympathy. Amongst the first teachers 
were, besides the founders, Ruskin, Brewer and Westlake, 
and these were followed by Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Ford 
Madox Brown and a large number of other men of the highest 
distinction. Thanks to the tradition established by the 
founders and the first teachers, the educational facilities 
which the college has been able to offer the working man 
have continually developed. To-day there are more than 
seventy voluntary teachers assisting in the education of 
some twelve hundred students. It is the number of voluntary 
teachers which gives the college its special character. It 
was founded in a time of great social unrest, not only to 
give the working man an opportunity of obtaining a liberal 
education, but especially to bring together the man of educa- 
tion and the working man who seeks education, so that, in 
Maurice’s words, “ there should be created a body of men 
united together for high ends by other than mercenary 
bonds.” Fellowship between classes has always been and 
still is the keynote of the place. It will, I think, be agreed 
that the need for such fellowship is to-day as great as it 
was in 1854. 

The college is now established in Camden Town in fine 
buildings, well equipped. The foundation-stone of the 


present buildings was laid by His Majesty when Prince of 


the Duke of York, who told us that he was greatly j 

both with the scope of the educational facilities Pe. 
bere S Hig tes and yj 

the wide interest taken in the college by the students, “ 

We are, however, faced with difficulties in maintainj 
special character of the college. Increased expen Le 
forced us to raise our fees, and this tends to drive awa wn 
type of working man for whose benefit the college was rth " 
Further, to meet our expenses, which come to about Pn 
a year, we have had to obtain a grant from the haan 
County Council amounting to £1,200 a year. We a 
nothing but gratitude for the assistance and encouragemes 
which the educational officers of the L.C.C, have given "4 
but the Council finds it necessary to ask us in return fop thin 
grant to conform to rules which make our free development 
upon the lines designed by our founders difficult. We are 
therefore appealing to the big businesses of London ang to 
all who are in sympathy with our aims to help us to establish 
an endowment fund of £32,000. The prime purpose of this 
fund is to enable us to lower our fees and be independent of 
the L.C.C. grant, We believe that we are doing work which 
is of real value to the industrial life of London, and it ig 
therefore to the business men of London that we address 
ourselves especially, May we for old sake’s sake have your 
valuable support ? 

Contributions should besent to Sir Arthur Lowes Dickinson 
(Bursar of the College) and cheques crossed Westminste 
Bank, Ltd. All correspondence should be addressed to the 
Superintendent, Working Men’s College, Crowndale Road, N.W, 
who will send to anyone interested a copy of our appeal] 
am, Sir, &e., I’. Maurice, 

44 Kensington Park Gardens, W. 11. 

[We wish the heartiest support to Sir frederick Maurice and 
his excellent cause.—Epb. Spectator.] 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS AND THE HOSPITALS, 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sirn,—The meeting of Head-Mistresses and Head-Masters of 
Independent Schools, held at Westminster School on Octo. 
ber 7th, 1922, with Lord Burnham in the chair, has resulted, 
so far, in the sum of £2,000 for the hospitals of London. This 
amount has been reached in contributions from about 100 
individual schools, varying from 5s. to £154. The committee 
which was appointed by the meeting issued an appeal to over 
1,000 schools. Many are known to be organizing entertain- 
ments and to be making collections for the Combined Appeal, 
the result of which is not yet known. It has been decided to 
keep the Educational Auxiliary Fund open until Easter, at 
which date the main appeal closes. It is earnestly hoped by 
Lord Burnham’s Committee that those schools which have not 
yet co-operated will endeavour to do so now. A large sum 
from the Independent Schools is anticipated, and the com- 
mittee are confident that with the help of these schools they 
will be able to present a very substantial sum towards the 
balance which has still to be raised before the appeal for the 
Hospitals is complete. Arrangements can be made for short 
addresses to be given by expert speakers on application to the 
Secretary, Educational Auxiliary Committee, 19 Berkeley 
Street, W. 1, to whom all contributions should be sent.— 
I am, Sir, &e., EK. A. H. Jay, 
Secretary. 





THE TRADE VALUE OF GOOD DESIGN. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir,—The letter of Mr. Martin Hardie in your issue of 
January 27th raises a question of very great interest to all 
who are concerned in the production of boxes and wrappings 
for the packing of chocolates and similar goods, where the 
attractiveness of the container is intended to form an intro 
duction to a new line, or the beauty of the design to keep 
the public reminded of the excellence of its contents. The 
problem of securing designs which will be both artistic and 
popular is always in front of the box designer, but however 
keen he may be only to adopt those which possess real 
artistic merit, he must place success in sales first and be 
governed in his choice by his experience as to what the 
public actually wants and buys. It is, unfortunately, 4 





Wales, and we have recently been honoured by a visit from 


common experience that designs which have been prepared 
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resenting the highest artistic effect 

sible prove failures, whilst the overcrowded and over- 
‘soured print carries all before it. Before reaching the 
able eve they must pass the censorship of the salesman, 
re hinks first of his window display and is too often 
influenced in his selection simply by the colour effect he 
can obtain. He has no time to study detail or correctness 
of proportion. The centrepiece of his window is frequently 
the most inartistic of his wares and is put there on account 
of some strong colour effect, the design itself being apparently 
of quite secondary importance. 

The English manufacturer is also faced with the difficulty 
of discovering artists who can create designs which are both 
artistic and attractive to the multitude and which will 
embody good colour schemes with effective lettering. The 
french artist excels in this direction, but his designs are 
enerally too involved and possess a foreign motive which 
does not appeal to the average English taste. 

It is the general custom to depend on the printer who 
caters for this trade, and the suggestions emanating from 
this source show too often the limitations and cramped 
effects of a designing office which contains very little genius 
for original work. Artists of real brilliance and imagination 
will not apparently stoop to adapt their art to trade require- 
ments, whilst those who take up trade work as a profession 
have not always the mastery of the technique which can 
combine simplicity of design with good colour arrangement. 
Apart from those submitted through the trade publishing 
houses, very few suggestions or sketches, and these generally 
of little value, are offered by independent artists. It is 
possible that the formation of a trade art agency working 
in collaboration with private studios would be a successful 


gith the one aim of p 


who t 








yenture, and would assist the manufacturer to reach a higher | 


standard of beauty in the designs used for marketing his goods. 
The suggestion that trade products should be subjected to 
review and criticism in the same manner as books and plays 
js one which should be supported by all who are anxious to 
make their goods worthy of the public favour.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Quay Street, Bristol. R. L. HANOVER. 





OLD LONDON PRINTS AND DRAWINGS. 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 

§m,—The first portion of the well-known Gardner collection 
of prints, paintings and drawings of old London is again to 
be offered for sale by public auction by Messrs. Sotheby on 
Monday next. The collection is unique in its richness of 
drawings and paintings, numbering between 9,000 and 10,000, 
and about 40,000 prints. In fact, it contains a larger number 
than are to be found in the British Museum, the Guildhall 
Library, the London Museum and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum combined. It is believed that £20,000 would secure 
this collection for the nation, and if the prices paid by the 
British Museum in 1880 for the Crace and in 1898 for the 
Wilson collection are any guide—15,000 prints for £11,000— 
the Gardner collection at the price named would be a decided 
bargain, in view of the large percentage of paintings and 
drawings in the collection now under offer. 

It will be remembered that in 1910 the late Sir Edward 
Coates purchased the collection for £17,500, and it was 


rumoured that some three years ago the collection might have | 


been bought for £18,000, but the demand for old London 
prints and drawings has been greatly increased by the interest 
taken in such things by Americans, which naturally enhances 
the market value. When in America last year, in many 
clubs, museums and private collections I found a vast number 
of these prints. 

We cannot prevent America from taking our gold, but at 
least let us retain some of our artistic treasures. But we 
must act at once. Sir William Bull, M.P., Stone Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn, or myself, would gladly give further information 
or receive donations towards the proposed fund.—I am, 
Sir, &e., JouNn LANE, 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London. 





THE DISCOVERERS OF HAFNIUM. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In your ‘‘ News of the Week,” in last week’s number 
of the Spectator, you say that the new element Hafnium was 








discovered by two Danish chemists, Coster and Hevesy. Will 

you allow me to correct that statement? Mr. Coster is a 

Dutchman. He is a Doctor of Science (Mathematics and 

Physics) of Leyden University and a Doctor of Engineering of 

Delft University.—I am, Sir, &c., P, GeyL. 
15 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, February 15th. 


“A STUDY IN DIPLOMACY.” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In your very considerate review of my Old Diplomacy 
and New last week, the writer closed with the suggestion 
that I should “ cut out” my “ statement” in regard to the 
Putumayo atrocities of 1912. I do not state, nor yet in- 
sinuate, that no atrocities were committed. I merely suggest 
that Casement, afterwards proved to be a German agent, saw 
in those atrocities an opportunity to make trouble between 
ourselves and the United States. This suggestion rests on 
the considered opinion of Sir William Haggard, for many 
years British Minister in Rio de Janeiro and well acquainted 
with Casement. His views were briefly put in a Ictter to 
the Times, November 18th, 1921. I am grateful to your 
reviewer for a most courteous article, but I do not see which 
of my statements he can justly bid me “ cut out.’”—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. L. KENNEDY. 








THE RENT RESTRICTION ACTS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sitr,—There is an element of humour in the brief abstracts 
of a Parliamentary Committee! You appoint it, carefully 
selecting its personnel, and in due time after, presumably, 
taking evidence, collating and sifting it, it presents its report. 
The Government then proceeds to examine it in the light of 
the clamour of a partisan Press, and obediently eliminates 
its most unpopular provisions. This has been the fate of 
the inquiry into the working of the Rent Restriction Acts. 

One body of men, one class of business, has been penalized 
now for five years after the conclusion of the War, or counting 
its duration, nine years in all. During this period we have 
been deprived of the control of our property, the right to 
live in our own houses, and compelled to accept about half 
the market value of our investment, and, in many cases, 
lose heavily by it. I refer to the case of those who, like 
myself, bought the remainder of short leaseholds, and then 
invested their money in converting into flats. When the 
War broke out I had about twenty-eight years to run, and 
had owned the property some eight years. 

The consequence is, that for nine years I have been com- 
pelled to witness the wastage of my investment and the 
gradual effluxion of the time in which I ought to be paying 
back my capital. Further, I am now confronted with the 
prospect of another two or three years under the same conili- 
tions. What is this but the confiscation of capital under 
another name ? Do the Government, Judge Parry, and those 
who think with them imagine that if the Labour Party, and 
the crackpots who lead them, are returned to power the 
lesson will be lost upon them ? They will, of course, use the 
precedent to buttress their position. ‘ If,” they will argue, 
“you confiscate one form of property, why not another ?” 

The utter fatuousness of the Government’s attitude in the 
face of the terrible shortage of houses is almost incredible. 
This is what they say to the landlord :— 

‘“In the time of War you shall be penalized. You will not be 
allowed to raise your rents while it lasts. Everyone shall make 
profits, but not you. Moreover, when Peace arrives, and all 
restrictions are banished from every other trade, occupation or 
calling, your liberty will not be restored. Your vested rights 
shall be swept away. You shall, in a word, be compelled to suffer 
in bad days, and be forbidden to iake advantage of good times. 
Now go, and, encouraged by this bright picture, set to work ta 
BUILD HOUSES !” 

Who is going to be such a boiled owl as to invest money 
or time in such a hopeless enterprise. Said a builder: ** Build 
houses to let? Not much! Sell them, and get ’em off 
your hands as soon as possible!” As for the Government 
subsidy, it is utterly wrong—wrong in principle, and equally 
wrong as a means of solving the problem for which it is 
designed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Encar H. S. BARNES-AUSTIN, 

Tunbridge Wells. 
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POETRY. 


—_——_ 
SAYS THE MUSE TO ME, SAYS SHE. 


You are a little tiny man 
Infinitely. tinier than 

A money-spider, carefully 

Noting down upon your cuff 

What you see and what you think— 
Niggling little timid stuff! 

I'd have my poets take to drink, 
Stutter, stammer, stagger, bawl 
The mighty praise and joy in all 
Things create and uncreate, 

A boisterous exultant spate 

Of wild and glorious driven words. 
Tiny man, be drunk with me 

And stammer at immensity ! 


Well, ma’am, I hardly think I can 
Follow promptly what you teach. 

But, if you'll wait, then by and by 
When cuff and care have wrought a speech, 
Vl drink my deepest, and I'll try! 


L. A. G. STRONG. 





THE POET TO HIS MISTRESS. 
(In Tur ANCIENT FASHION.) 
My love, when I am near to thee, 
Like lightning pass the years, 
Time in Iambics seems to be, 
It is a short long time to me. 


But, love, when I am far from thee, 

“ach minute seems an hour, 
And so in Trochees time doth flec, 
It is a long short time to me. 
But now I’ve waited years to see 

The face that brings content : 
Moments all Spondees seem to be, 
It is a long, long time to me. 

Davin More. 








THEATRE. 


THE 


THE CO-OPTIMISTS AT THE PRINCE OF WALES’ 
THEATRE. 


Tur Co-optimists’ Sixth Programme has some really admirable 
songs and satires in it. But I suppose that it is in answer 
to a real demand that all pierrots sing sentimental songs 
which are worse than those which they satirize. Neverthe- 
less, this fact produces a sense of considerable muddle in the 
minds of earnest and well-meaning playgoers like me. We 
are so often in doubt when to laugh. For example, Mr. 
Stanley Holloway’s songs, ** The Cobbler ” and the * Whistling 
Man,” were in their quiet way quite as silly as ‘‘ You're the 
Sort of Girl” song which Miss Phyllis Monkman and Mr. 
Laddie Cliff so excellently burlesqued. 

But I do most earnestly recommend the following items 
to the public: Mr. Laddie Cliff's extremely funny Russian‘song 


“ Olga Petrovotski” ; the pathetic and nervous Mr. Gilbert | 


Child’s endeavours to balance three billiard balls on the end 
of a billiard cue amid contretemps, and its happy ending ; the 
agreeably silly song and “ effects” about the Luxor dis- 
coveries; and Mr. Child’s admirable satire on the worst 
sort of patriotic song, “* The British Navy.” 

Very funny, too, is the Co-optimists’ * Topical Gazette,” 
which purports to be the usual bioscope with which 
variety entertainments are so often wound up. This one 
only shows the company in silhouette. There is the launch 
of ‘s.s. Idiotic,’ the scene in which “* General Bonanza presents 
medals to his brave troops,” and all the usual items of that 
often dreary and ridiculous type of entertainment. 

The “ Lerningham Repertory Company's” potted versions 
of Loyalties, Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife and East of Sucz are 


—___ 
most amusing, Kast of Suez being really a masterpiece, yj 
Miss Betty Chester's amazingly good acting and am 
and Miss Monkman’s excellent version of the Amah. ? 


Tarn, 








SPORT. 
ee 
A ROLAND WITHOUT AN OLIVER. 


THERE was a time when the fall of princes was held to pe the 
only proper matter of tragedy. To-day they leave their 
kingdoms by train, looking for all the world like rich tourists 
With the block and the traitor’s gate princes have lost the 
art of falling beautifully in public. We may build up their 
tragedy out of newspaper stuff, but nowhere can we see it 
enacted. Our modern counterpart is the fall of champions, 
Iam a Romantic, and when I went to the Albert Hall on the 
15th I was prepared to write heroics if ‘Ted (Kid) Lewis shoulq 
fall. He fell, but he carried my heroics with him, because 
nothing in his life has become him less than his leaving of it, 
It did not show him at his best either as a boxer or as a 
sportsman. He might fairly have been disqualified, but he 
can bear the law no malice for his death. He was unarguably 
beaten, and although his holding may have saved him from 
worse physical punishment, it was at the price of robbing 
his defeat of all splendour. When he who came hither 
middle-weight champion of Great Britain and Europe sulkily 
left the ring, few of us were so gentle as to think of him as, 
now, poor Kid Lewis. 

Of course, I know that he himself would not, if he could, 
have indulged in the sentimentalities of a Buckingham. 
The ci-devant holder of five titles can well leave such things 
to the likes of me. Besides, he hopes to rise again. He has 
already expressed a wish for a third meeting with Todd and 
he deserves the chance, because of the sporting alacrity 
with which he gave Todd his return, contrary to the usual 
way of champions with an invader. We have no desire 
to keep him down, but at present he is down, ship and flag. 
But so much more significant than the unpleasant twilight 
of Lewis was the full dawn of Roland Todd. Whether his 
noon will be the high noon of world-championship it is stil] 
difficult to prophesy. His marvellous defence is not alone 
sufficient, and even in his victory he did not show the old 
fighting spirit of his opponent. But he showed more of it 
than he has done before. This victory of Todd’s was that of 
the boxer over the fighter ; of clean, open English methods 
over the crouching terrorism that comes from America. 
Todd’s boxing was a masterpiece of science, of serene confi- 
dence, of calculated generaiship, of uncanny prescience. He 
does not look a fighter; his personality does not dominate 
the ring; but, truly, he can box magnificently, and never, 
like the unlucky Bombardier, forgets to do it. The ** one-two, 
one-two,” with the right to head and ribs that he adopted 
in the later rounds was a wonderful manoeuvre that completed 
the baffled distress of one of the most experienced and dashing 
fighters that England has ever produced. Todd, with his 
almost impregnable defence and with at least sufficient attack 
to have daunted Kid Lewis, can confidently hope to bring 
to England a world title. And what is most satisfactory to 
us, who regard the ring as more than a money-making concern, 
is that any victory which Todd may win will be a victory of 
pure boxing. 

ANTHONY BERTRAM. 


(The usual “Recreations of London” wit be found on page 339.) 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked *“* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of ecapression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“* Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter of 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed, 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in casé 





of rejection. 


Poems should be addressed to the Pociry Editut. 
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BOOKS. 


THE WEEK’S BOOKS. 


t notable books of this week are Colonel Fuller’s 
Reformation of War (Hutchinson) and Messrs. 
tiful volume illustrating M. Leon Bakst’s 
designs for The Sleeping Princess. Colonel Fuller is an 
example of the philosophic type of soldier. In this book 
he is concerned to praise poison-gas as against explosives ; 
in a iormer book, Tanks in the Great War, he advocated a 
wider use of tanks, the abolition of cavalry, and the more 
sparing use of infantry. His work is always controversial, 
and this book will probably raise a storm in * Service” circles. 
But he is a writer who is stimulating to the layman, for to a 
greater extent than most soldiers he relates the science 
of war to the science of life. We feel that at heart he hates 
war and is too sensitive to regard it with the bucolic calm 
with which it is contemplated—if we can use such a word in 
such a connexion—by many soldiers. Perhaps it is this 
pasic feeling about war which to the military expert gives 
Colonel Fuller’s work that peculiar irritant quality, but 
which gives the layman the sense that here is an adept not 
without fellow feeling. 

Is it a feeble and sour asceticism in me that makes me 
feel that Messrs. Benn Bros.’ book of Bakst designs is almost 
too sumptuous ? I felt, when I saw The Sleeping Princess 
acted, that the dresses were too magnificent. I had the 
pleasure of seeing and handling the dress for the ‘* Russian 
Buffoon,” a very beautiful tunic designed in a sort of Portu- 
This was all executed in real cut velvet, 
real gold galloon. But the usual theatrical equivalents would 
have produced just as rich an effect. In this production 
real silks and satins, the best gold and silver thread and 
genuine feathers seem in every case to have been used, and 
to me at least it seemed that this was an unpleasant con- 
cession to realism. Llowever, the designs in this book are 
splendid, and it is ungrateful to cavil. 

Mr. Henry Kittredge Norton, who is, I believe, an American, 
publishes the first credible book on the Far Eastern Republic 
of Siberia (Allen and Unwin). It is a book that will be wel- 
comed by students of international affairs, as very little is 
known of modern developments in this part of the world. 

Messrs. Macmillan publish a Collection of Anglican Essays 
by such writers as the Archbishop of Armagh, the Archdeacon 
of Chester, and the Rey. Charles E. Raven. For the most part 
they seem highly technical theology. Messrs. Maclehose and 
Jackson, for the University of Glasgow, publish a fine 
illustrated volume on the beautiful Roman wrought silver 
which was found on Lord Balfour's estate (The Treasure of 
Traprain). Especially noteworthy is the illustration of a 
lovely shell-shaped dish. We hope that the photographs 
and careful detailed drawings may give inspiration to some 
modern silversmith. 

There are two interesting novels: a new one by Mr. 
Sherwood Anderson, Windy McPherson’s Son (Jonathan 
Cape), another study of the Middle West and of the worship 
of the roll-top desk which the younger generation of American 
writers are so successfully satirizing. Mr. Michael Sadleir 
gives us another story, apparently as queer as Privilege, The 
Desolate Splendour (Constable). Innocent readers, please note 
that Mr. Michael Sadleir’s apparent snobbery is an elaborate 
pose. 
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GEORGE FOURTH EARL OF ABERDEEN.* 
An interesting development has taken place in_ political 
literature during the past ten years. More and more lives 
of statesmen, ancient and modern, are being written by women, 
and often by women connected by blood, friendship or social 
ties with the subject of the work. Lady Gwendolen Cecil 
affords a capital example in her first instalment of the life of 
her father, Lord Salisbury. She understood her father as a 
statesman as well as she understood him as a man, and, what 
is more, she had a due sense of the public importance of par- 
ticular incidents in his life. She recognized the nature of 


* The Life of George Fourth Earl of Aberdeen, K.G. By Lady Frances Ralfour. 
2 vols. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [£2 2s. net.] 








his relations with his contemporaries, and was able to give to 
those relations their just values. Lady Burghclere affords 
an example of a woman’s power of handling the great charac- 
ters of history. Her Life of Lord Ormonde shows a knowledge 
of the period stretching from the foundation of the Common- 
wealth to the reign of James II. which is most remarkable, 
and it is an open secret that she is now engaged on a literary 
project which, though historical, is much nearer at hand. 
Again, Lady Airlie in her fascinating Lady Palmerston’s 
Letters showed a rare literary tact. She lets the writer of 
the letters have the whole ficld, and only gives the reader 
the information necessary to understand the story. In a 
word, she has presented her play in such a manner that 
one is never distracted by the décor. She permits the 
actors and the action to make their full impression upon 
her audience. 

Now comes Lady Frances Balfour, who in two large volumes 
gives us a wonderful picture of Lord Aberdeen and his times, 
She has accomplished her task wonderfully well, and it is 
not too much to say that she is perhaps the only woman 
alive to-day who could have done full justice to her subject. 
She knows her period on the political side exceedingly well ; 
she knows it also on the Scottish side, which in the case of 
Aberdeen was very important; and lastly, and here she 
has a monopoly, she really does understand the Church 
polities of Scotland and is in full sympathy of comprehension 
with Aberdeen’s views on the disruption and with the part 
he took therein. Lady Frances is perhaps too much inclined 
to believe that the English mind is of too coarse a grain to be 
able to understand and appreciate the position of Chalmers 
and of his followers, the men “ who rolled the psalm to 
wintry skies” rather than submit upon what scemed to 
most outsiders a mere theological or, at any rate, ecclesiastical] 
punctilio. Yet to the men themselves the stony halls of the 
Sessions House appeared ** the pavement of the Courts of God.” 
Though an Englishman, I must own that I find the grounds 
for the disruption neither bewildering nor impossible, but 
of very great intellectual interest and, owing to the passion 


which they evoked, fraught with a noble pathos. Still, I 
must admit that the disruption terrifies most English- 


men, and that they somehow imagine that its mysteries 
can only be penetrated by one who has anima naturaliter 
Caledoniana, 

Ilowever, I have no intention of running the risk of being 
proved incapable of maintaining my boasted prowess in the 
matter. When Lady Frances tells us that she has “ en- 
deavoured to write the story of the disruption so as to make 
it comprehensible even to the mind of an Englishman” I 
am not going to argue the point with her. There is a kind of 
** keep off the grass ” note in her voice which I confess alarms 
me. I prefer to deal with the political and general side of 
the biography rather than the ecclesiastical. 

Aberdeen’s early life was full of adventure, for Castlereagh 
had made him Ambassador to Vienna in 1813. Therefore, 
he saw at first hand the whole of the Napoleonic débdcle. 
In one of his letters from Paris in 1814, addressed to Lord 
Harrowby, Lord Aberdeen gives a very memorable account 
of the social side of the business. Take, for example, his 
interest at the news that Madame de Stacl has arrived in 
Paris. He had not seen her when he wrote to Harrowby; 
but supposes “ she will be at Talleyrand’s to-night. I propose 
to see a good deal of her,” he continues. ‘ Indeed, she will 
be very attractive compared with the stupid society of this 
place,” and he goes on: “I am wrong in talking of society. 
It can scarcely be said to exist, at least for strangers.” Paris 
is always the same. You may walk in the park, round the 
house, and look at the garden and fountains, but you are 
not asked inside. Aberdeen goes on to write in a style 
which for him is quite skittish. ‘ Talleyrand’s house,” he 
says, “is open every night; the possessor is well worth 
knowing and some clever men are to be met with. For the 
rest, Lady Castlereagh’s suppers after the play might just 
as well be in St. James’s Square, except that they are attended 
here by Englishmen of a worse description, and scarcely by 
any women at all.” 

Naturaliy Aberdeen, in the years from 1813-1815 heard 
many strange and curious things, and especially things about 
the Emperor, who, until his final fall in °15, was Europe, 
Here are two desperate sayings of the great man, which prob- 
ably give a much truer picture of him than these in which 
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he appears clothed with the trappings of the hero and “ the 
magnificent man ” :— 

™ “ As T have mentioned Bonaparte, I must tell you a circumstance 
which exhibits him in a point of view more detestable and brutal 
than I had imagined. I had it from Metternich, to whom he made 
the speech. It was with reference to the death of Duroc, of which 
you recollect there was a scene represented in the papers, which, 
to people in general, although it savoured a little of French heroics, 
was still affecting. He told Metternich that he must not believe 
the nonsense of the newspapers. It was true he went into the 
room where Duroc was, who said, ‘ Sortez, Sire. Cette chambre vous 
fera mal” He added, ‘ Effectivement, il est comme un rat mort !? 

The devotion of Lannes and his corps at the battle of Aspern, 
as you recollect, saved Bonaparte and the wreck of his army. He 
was also a great personal favourite. When Metternich was at Paris, 
Bonaparte talked to him of the battle and the death of Lannes. He 
said that he went to see him, and heard him in great pain calling, 
‘Ah Dieu!  Aussitét qeil a prononcé le nom de Dieu, je savois que 
le B——e alloit crever.’” 

Lord Aberdeen, as anyone will see who peruses his life, 
was a curious mixture of a Whig and a Tory. Consciously 
and intellectually he was a Tory—not an unbending Tory, 
but still a Tory. Subconsciously, however, and also in 
almost all practical cases, he swung to the Liberal, or even 
to the Radical, side. Sir Robert Wilson, a Whig soldier 
who was attached to the Russian army and whom Aberdeen 
met in Austria, was, for example, greatly surprised to find 
how free Lord Aberdeen was from Tory prejudices. Lady 
Frances quotes, indeed, from his diary a passage which might 
very properly be called a lightning flash picture of the 
statesman :— 

“‘ By principles Aberdeen belongs to us. He isa Liberal politician, 

and a man of high independent spirit, with a very reasoning mind, 
in which theze is no inextirpable prejudice. I should have thought 
Lord Grey and he would have been inseparables ; and they would 
have been if accident had favoured Nature and brought them more 
in communication.” 
Students of modern history and our own times will amuse 
themselves by finding many other examples in which the 
Whig, or rather the Radical, turns out to be a Tory while the 
Tory turns out to be a Whig, if not in fact yet in essence. 

I must leave Lady Frances’s two stout volumes to be read 
in detail by all who want to understand that difficult middle 
period of the century which runs from 1833 to 1866, but I 
cannot leave them without expressing the curious feeling 
which has always arisen in my mind when in touch with 
Lord Aberdeen—a feeling which is confirmed by the present 
hook. He was a man well read and with no small sense 
of literature, and even with a love of the arts. He had a 
noble impulse to serve his country, and to serve it with single- 
heartedness and not with one eye on the Premiership. Finally, 
he lived at one of the most interesting periods of the world’s 
history, and understood his period not merely from the stand- 
point of London and of his deeply loved Scottish home, 
but also from that of Europe. Again, he was a man whose 
home life awakens one’s sympathies. Yet for some strange 
reason he is to most people, and I must confess to myself, 
unsympathetic. One feels one ought to like him and admire 
him much more than one does. There is some quality in 
him, though I cannot say what, which proves a non-conductor. 
Anybody can like Melbourne, or be amused at “ Dizzy,” 
or admire that moral and political steam-engine which was 
Gladstone, but Aberdeen is a man one cannot get at. It is 
nonsense to talk about his being an icy peak, or inhuman, 
or anything of the kind, for there was nothing of this sort 
about him. Perhaps it was his shyness, for in essentials he 
was a shy man, though not really a cold man. 

Still, we owe him much. He was a true lover of peace. 
IIe saw things in their true proportions, and there was nothing 
selfish or petty about him. Take as an example his handling 
of the two disputes with America with which he was concerned 
while Secretary of State. Nothing could have been better 
than his action in both cases. He was steady—nay, stiff, 
and rightly stiff—in upholding the true interests of his own 
country, but he saw them in their true proportions, and would 
not imperil our relations with America for what he con- 
temptuously called “a pine swamp.” Lady Frances tells 


the story well, and has put at the head of her chapter the 
words written by Mr. Webster, the great American orator, 
as her motto :— 


“Men of intelligence and fairness, of elevated principle and large 
foresight, might settle the whole matter in two hours.” 


Those are words well worth remembering to-day, and quite 
by the Americans as by ourselves, 


as much Not to 








compromise but to quarrel, Webster went on to 
his sonorous tones, would be “an act at once of § 
folly and of enormous crime.” 


declare jy 


tupend 
J. Sr. Loz Sraacugy. 





THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF CZECHo, 
SLOVAKIA.* 


The Economic and Social History of the World War, which ; 
published under the Carnegie Endowment for Internation, 
Peace and of which Dr. Rasfn’s book is one of the Volumes 
is history on a new plan. It shows what a world at wat i 
like rather than describes the war itself. Its theme is the 
far-reaching effects of modern war upon the ordered life 
of nations, neutral as well as combatant. It is an attempt 
to record and so far as possible to measure those effects 
It deals with subjects which military history seldom touches 
war governments, economic controls, labour as affected by 
war, the mobilization and the reconstruction of industry; 
the shifting of wealth and the ultimate evaluation of - 
costs. 

Dr. Ragin, who was one of the founders of the new Republic 
of Czecho-Slovakia, was, till he fell mortally wouhded by an 
assassin, the Minister of Finance. It was mainly his hanq 
which directed the change from war expenditure to peace 
expenditure that he describes. Czecho-Slovakia has mych 
to be proud of, having in most respects recovered mor 
quickly than any other State on the Continent of Europe, 
Dr. Rasin complains that the personal demoralization oj 
the workers, which was the aftermath of the war in Czecho. 
Slovakia as in all other countries, impeded the work of recon. 
struction ; the reaction from the war and from the finance 
of the war was a period during which most people seemed 
to be work-shy. But that phase is passing. State con. 
trol of industry is being withdrawn, and independence and 
individualism are reappearing. 

To some extent Czecho-Slovakia has been helped by being 
brought nearer to the sea, as under the Treaty of Versailles 
she was given the right to make harbour arrangements at 
Hamburg and to use the Elbe freely. At the same time 
rights of shipping were, of course, given to her on the Danube, 
which was declared an international waterway. Thu 
Shakespeare, who endowed Bohemia with a sea coast, has 
become justified as nearly as may be. 

The manner in which the Bohemian people prepared them: 
selves for nationality long before they had any certain hope 
of obtaining it—or rather of recovering it—comes fairly 
within Dr. Rasin’s survey, because this indomitable spirit is 
the cause of their present success. All the endeavours of 
Austria before the war to preserve herself as a German 
State by means of electoral manipulations were frustrated 
because the Czechs grasped forms of self-government which 
it was beyond the power of Austria to withhold. The Con- 
munes built and managed Grammar and Secondary Schools, 
and the Districts ran Hospitals and Poorhouses, all of 
which were the training-ground of Czech nationality. They 
taxed themselves for their own purposes quite apart from 
the taxation imposed by Austria. By subscription they built 
the National Theatre at Prague and other institutions. They 
also charged themselves with the care of their Slovak kinsmen 
who were subject to the Magyars. 

Leaving the spirit and coming to the details we must 
describe the dramatic methods by which Dr. RaSin restored 
the finances of Czecho-Slovakia. At first he drew up a scheme 
for bringing about deflation by means of international inter 
vention, but this was not adopted and he was compelled to 
do what he could on his own authority. All his measures, 
which it would take too long to analyse, were concerned wit! 
clipping the wings of the Austro-Hungarian Bank. The 
Bank had great power, and by most of its acts maintained ot 
even increased the inflation. Dr. RaSin saw that there must 
be no delay in getting rid of the Austro-Hungarian currency 
altogether. On February 25th, 1919, the National Assembly 
sat in secret session and passed a law empowering the Ministet 
of Finance to undertake the stamping of bank-notes. The 
stamp was to reduce each note to a percentage of the face 
value. Moreover, 50 per cent. of the bank-notes were to 
be withdrawn from circulation altogether, and were to form 
a Government loan repayable to the owners at any time and 








* Financial Policy of Czecho-Slovakia during the First Year of its History. by 
Dr. Alois Rasin. Oxford; at the Clarendon Press, [7s. 6d. net.) 
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carrying interest at 1 per cent. The stamping had to be 
carried out with rapidity. The operations were something 
like the taking of a census in this country. All was accom- 

lished in one night. The preparations had of necessity to 
be made openly, but nobody outside the Government knew 
exactly what was going to happen till the time came. Notices 
were posted at the street corners, in trains and in post offices. 
All newspapers were required to publish the notices. Lectures 
were hurriedly organized in schools and churches, where it 
was explained how each person was to act. In all Communes 
the stamping was, moreover, proclaimed to the roll of the drum. 
On the night of the 25th to 26th of February, 1919, all frontier 
traffic was stopped and the frontier was placed under military 

ard. The stamping was carried out at the financial houses, 
which were declared for the time being Government Com- 
missions, their officials being sworn in temporarily as State 
servants. Only the 10, 20, 50, 100 and 1,000 kronen bank- 
notes were stamped. The one krone and two kronen notes 
were provisionally left in circulation. 

The Austro-Hungarian Bank protested in vain. Thence- 
forward the notes of the Austro-Hungarian Bank became the 
notes of the Czecho-Slovakian Republic. By this policy the 
Republic, of course, accepted responsibility for the appropriate 
debts of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, and inevitably the 
State became a banker. It was not long before the National 
Bank was organized, and in the constitution of it resemblances 
to the Bank of England may easily be traced. On what a 
sure foundation Dr. RaSin had built is seen from the fact 
that when the German mark began to slump the Czecho- 
Slovakian currency showed no sympathetic movement. 
Having reformed the currency the Government has since 
proceeded to encourage private enterprise. The railways 
remain national property, but the shipping is in semi-private 
ownership and the mines are gradually returning to private 
management, 





PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY.* 


Tae bibliography of the New Psychology has increased so 
enormously and rapidly of late that writers on this subject 
are continually repeating themselves and each other; but 
every now and then there appears a work of outstanding 
originality and importance. Such a work is Conditions 
of Nervous Anvxiety and their Treatment,’ by Dr. Stekel, 


of Vienna. The author is already known in England 
through the translation of three little works of minor 
importance addressed to the layman. The book under 


review is written primarily for medical practitioners, and is 
the first of a series of ten volumes which together comprise a 
work called Disturbances of the Impulses and Emotions. Trans- 
lations of the other nine volumes are promised us shortly by 
the publishers. Dr. Stekel is the first writer to provide a 
really comprehensive survey of this most important branch of 
psychopathology. The treatment of Anxiety-States on 
strictly Freudian lines has always been very difficult, and the 
results frequently disappointing ; the more directed irrational 
fears, technically known as phobias, have usually proved 
especially intractable. However, with the wider conception 
of the psychogenesis of anxicty-states given us by Stekel, 
psychoanalysis should be able to claim a far larger proportion 
of radical and rapid cures. The main points at which Stekel 
and his great master, Freud, find themselves at variance are 
as follows. Freud divides the anxiety-states roughly into two 
classes—the Anziety Neuroses, which are true Neuroses, and 
the Anvxiety Hysterias, which are Psychoneuroses. The anxiety 
neuroses proper have one invariable xtiology, namely, incom- 
pletely satisfied sexual (physical) gratification ; the mechan- 
ism which effects the anxiety symptoms is a transforma- 
tion of the unattached libido into anwxiety—desire and fear 
merely being the obverse of one another. As soon as the 
patient’s sexual life is suitably adjusted the libido is able to 
expend itself naturally and the anxiety symptoms disappear. 
This theory implies a transformation of somatic excitation 
into an affect through a mysterious kind of psychophysical 
metabolism, upon the nature of which Freud himself is unable 
to throw light. Stekel rejects this hypothesis by denying the 
existence of true neuroses. All anxiety-states are in his 


* (1) Conditions of Nervous Anxiety and Their Treatment. By W.Stekel. London: 











Kegan Paul. [25s. net.]——(2) Crime: its Cause and Treatment. By Clarence 
Darrow. London: Harrap. [1@s. 6d. net.]——(3) Society and its Problems. By 
Grove 8. Dow.. London; Harrap. [103, 6d. net.) 








opinion caused by psychic conflict, and resolve as soon as the 
conflict is brought into full consciousness where it can be 
exposed to the influence of the intellect. In other words, 
anxiety neurosis and anxiety hysteria are psychogenically 
identical. Both Freud and Stekel are agreed that anxicty 
hysteria is the outcome of repressed conflict ; but whereas 
Freud insists that in every case the roots of the repression are 
to be sought for and found in infantile experiences or fixations, 
Stekel assigns greater importance to current conflict and 
recent repression. Stekel supports his arguments and outlines 
his treatment by quoting an immense number of clinical 
cases, the collection and arrangement of which cannot be too 
highly praised. 

Much as one may applaud and admire the brilliant 
psychological work of Freud and his followers, orthodox and 
unorthodox, one cannot but be dismayed by their philosophy. 
Strict Determinism is the only philosophy which they appear 
to be able to reconcile with their system of psychology, 
although it should not be difficult to adapt almost any philo- 
sophical system to meet all the findings of the New Psychology. 
Never was there such poor physic for a world sick unto death 
as the Determinism which so unnecessarily mars the work of 
the New Psychologists. This philosophy appears on every page 
of Crime: its Cause and Treatment?, by Clarence Darrow, an 
American lawyer. Before briefly considering this little book, we 
must protest against the slovenly translation of Dr. Stekel’s 
work. The book contains sentences which are absolutely 
meaningless, spelling mistakes which indicate hasty proof- 
reading, and “howlers” which show that the translator must 
be insufficiently acquainted with English medical and technical 
terms. To conclude our remarks on this book—a work of this 
sort is incomplete without an index ; and surely twenty-five 


| Shillings is, even in these days of expensive production, a 


heavy price for an unillustrated book of 485 pages. 

The exigencies of space permit of only the scantiest 
treatment of Mr. Darrow’s book, already mentioned, 
and Society and Iis Problems,* by Professor Grove S. Dow. 
Crime: Its Cause and Treatment is the work of an arch- 
Determinist. It can be very briefly summed up as follows: — 
Crime is the fruit of bad heredity and environment: Man 
has touched the limits of his development : Free-Will is a lic, 
a snare and a delusion; ergo, there is no such thing as moral 
responsibility. With such dismal premises it is not surprising 
that the author offers no real solution of the problems which he 
raises and leaves the reader very depressed. However, it is 
right and wholesome for us all to realize that we are 
potential criminals ; and if we can add “* But for the Grace of 
God” to Mr. Darrow’s ‘* But for a decent Environment and 
Heredity—there go I,” hopelessness kindles into hope. Also 
the conviction that, moral and ethical considerations apart, 
hanging is the worst possible use to which to put a man and 
incarceration the next worst, is one that should be branded on 
the minds of all those endowed with a Social Conscience. 
Scientific works are of two main kinds—Theses and Text- 
books. It is possible to write a thesis on anything, but it is 
only possible to write a text-book on a science which is 
strictly a science. Sociology is not a science ; it is a conve- 
nient label for a hundred and one kindred sciences of which 
Psychology, Economics and Ethics are the chief. Professor 
Dow has attempted the impossible, and his text-book is a 
series of short disconnected articles of sociological interest, 


| which are too sketchy and dogmatic to be of any real 


value. However, the clear and simple language of the book 
may well encourage the reader to make use of the little biblio- 
graphy given at the end of each chapter to pursue further the 
study of any of the sociological sciences touched upon by 
Professor Grove S. Dow. 





CRABB ROBINSON.* 
Ir seems an easy way to fame, to know most of the celebrities 
of the day and to keep a diary. It is probably the most 
difficult. Celebrities, as acquaintances, are in danger ‘of 
saying nothing worth the immense trouble of entering in a 
diary, and the diarist is in danger of coming to regard himself 
as a celebrity, too. Crabb Robinson, friend of a host of 





famous men and women, among whom his latest editor 
* Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, dc. : being Selections from the Remains of 
Henry Crabb Robinson. Ldited by Edith J, Morley. Loudon; Longmans. 
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names, exempli gratia, “‘ Wordsworth, Coleridge, the Lambs, 
Blake, Hazlitt and Landor; Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, 
Arndt, Tieck and Schlegel; Madame de Staél, Irving, Dr. 
Arnold and Robertson,” appears to have possessed the 
temperament best suiting with his opportunities. Even 
he, when approaching his ninety-second year, was heard to 
reflect “a real feeling that his life had been thrown away ” ; 
but by that time he had completed a diary of which there 
can scarcely be a rival. It records fifty-six years of a crowded 
life day by day, and at times word for word. 

The edition of this enormous journal made by Dr. Sadler 
in 1869, and subsequently, has made familiar most of the 
diarist’s information of especial surviving interest. What the 
public had small chance of seeing was the selection made 
by the diarist himself from his chronicles, when he was an 
old man, under the heading of ‘*‘ Reminiscences ” ; for these 
have not previously passed from manuscript into print. To 
speak frankly, these ‘“* Reminiscences ” in themselves are a 
not altogether clarifying recast of the original log-book. 
Comparative quotations readily show this : where the * Diary” 
proceeds 
“December 30th, 1813: After dinner a rubber at Lamb's; 
then went with Lamb and Burney to Rickman’s; Hazlitt there. 
Cards, as usual, were our amusement. Lamb was in a pleasant 
mood. Rickman spoke of Chatterton’s forgeries. I saw one 
manuscript in which he had seventeen kinds of e’s all written 
differently. ‘Oh,’ said Lamb, ‘that must have been modern— 
written by one of the mob of gentlemen who write with ease.’ . . .” 
the “* Reminiscences ” have 
“ December 30th, with Lamb, Hazlitt, &c., at Rickman’s. Rick- 
man produced one of Chatterton’s forgeries. In one MS. there were 
seventeen kinds of little ee’s. ‘This must be modern,’ said Lamb, 
‘and written by one of the Mob of Gentlemen who write with ease.’ ” 


Such is the general measure of difference between the original 
and the retrospective accounts. 

It is the ‘“* Reminiscences * from which Miss Morley has 
drawn most of the materials of the new volume, but she adds 
unpublished detail from the “ Diary.” This affects, particu- 
larly, the disturbance of Coleridge’s friendship with Words- 
worth in 1811 and 1812. In this matter Crabb Robinson, as 
in a good many others, was more than a diarist. With the 
minute attention to what was said, that perhaps was in his 
nature as an East Anglian born, he docketed Coleridge's 
grievance and Wordsworth’s reply, and succeeded (against 
the predictions of Charles Lamb himself) in reconciling the 
pair. Wordsworth sent Coleridge a satisfying letter: but 
“TI should add,” says Robinson, “ that the greater part of 
the letter was written by me.” 

EpMuND BLUNDEN. 





FENIMORE COOPER’S LETTERS.* 
Snortiy before his death James Fenimore Cooper told his 
daughter that he wished his family not to authorize the 
publication of any biography. Acting on this request, his 
eldest daughter, just before she died, destroyed most of the 
material that would have been used in the preparation of a 
biography, and had buried with her the most interesting of her 
father’s journals. This is unfortunate; Cooper probably 
prohibited the writing of a biography only because he knew 
how bitter a certain section of the Press (which he had success- 
fully sued for libel) felt towards him; and it is doubtful if, 
in the long run, he would have approved of this wholesale 
destruction of valuable matter. However, later members 
of his family have tried to repair the damage and these two 
handsome volumes of his correspondence are the result. The 
letters collected here begin in 1800 and end in 1851, thereby 
covering fifty-one of Cooper’s sixty-one years of life. The 
editor remarks: ‘ While the lapse of time scems to justify 
this publication, notwithstanding the request of Fenimore 
Cooper that no biography be authorized, the original letters 
contain much of too intimate a nature for the eyes of the 
public even now; this has been eliminated.” We are not 
ghoulish, but we think such omissions are rather unfortunate. 
Cooper has been dead over seventy years, and we should not 
have thought that the publication of his letters in full could 
have hurt anybody now. 

The collection is divided into four parts. The first consists 
of an interesting memoir of her father by Susan Augusta 
Fenimore Cooper, his eldest and favourite daughter, who 





* Correspondence of Jamcs Fenimore Cooper. Edited by his grandson, James 
Fenimore Cooper, 2 vols. ) 


Milford. [37s. 





began these reminiscences shortly before she died, and onl 
brought them down to the year 1828. The second part ig 
Cooper’s correspondence from 1800 to October, 1833, covert 
his service in the Navy, his marriage, beginnings of authorship 
and his life in Europe. This pleasant exile lasted seven years « 
he was appointed United States Consul at Lyons. He corre. 
sponded a good deal with Lafayette, met Scott and Other 
celebrities, and travelled in Germany, Italy and Switzerland 
The third part opens with his return to America in 1833 and 
covers the next nine years ; and the last section takes us tg 
his death in 1851. There is also an appendix containip 

‘ P . ga 
journal covering a portion of the year 1848, from which we 
get a good idea of how Cooper spent his days. Here jg g 
typical entry :— 

“Jan. 19th. Wednesday. Grew much colder in the night 
but no snow. Wheeling good, but not a bit of sleighing. Agte 
Reviewing Openings. 'Thaws in warm places, but a fair winter day 
Hlouse very comfortable. Franklin in our room has not been 
lighted this winter. Took a long walk, wife with me part of the 
time. She wants air very much, and we miss our sleighing. Chess 
both beat. I lost queen early, and at end had a castle and two 
pawns against a queen! Beat handsomely.” 

The letters themselves are rather disappointing. In the 
first place, there seem to be more letters here to Cooper than 
from him, and they nearly all deal with personal, political, or 
naval affairs. Literature hardly finds a place in this corre. 
spondence. Cooper had, of course, a great deal of trouble 
with his Naval History of the United States; he brought a 
series of libel actions against the Press, and won them all but 
one ; and not a little of the second volume is taken up with 
such matters. The American Press of the “thirties and ‘forties 
always seems to cut a wretched figure in the lives of contem. 
porary men of letters. The reader who goes to these letters 
for some idea of the social and political conditions of the time 
will certainly not be disappointed ; but the admirer of The 
Pathfinder and The Last of the Mohicans will be inclined to 
wonder where the romantic novelist he hoped to read about 
has gone, for he is hard to find in these letters. Lacking 
the more intimate revelations of character, his letters leaye 
Cooper for us much as we found him, an affectionate, honest, 
and rather proud and combative soul. His worse trait seems 
to have been a readiness to believe ill of people he knew. 
Thus he had met Scott on several occasions, and Scott had 
been very friendly and complimentary. Yet, after Scott's 
death, in 1838, we find Cooper writing :— 

“Well, I have read the Ballantyne’s books, and Mr. Lockhart is 
flat on his back. They not only show that Scott ruined the Ballan- 
tynes, but they show that he knew the entire situation of his affairs, 
James Ballantyne furnishing a monthly stetement to him, and they 
show that Mr. Lockhart is a cool, calculating knave. He lies 
throughout the volumes. In my opinion, they also show, though 
it is without effort, and incidentally, that Scott was (2) culdhearted, 
selfish fellow, as well as a jesuit.” 

But to give Cooper his due, it is only very rarely that he is as 
silly as this. 





LAUGHTER FROM A _ CLOUD.* 


Laughter from a Cloud is such a very charming book 
partly because in it we have been allowed to sce Sir Walter 
Raleigh at his worst. ‘The little plays in it are almost bad, 
almost commonplace, some of the fables are careless and 
derivative. But by the inclusion of these inferior pieces we 
are given a sort of intimacy. The reader has the sense of 
privilege that a social climber would experience if he were 
received in shirt-sleeves and braces by a great man. 

Some of the occasional papers and some of the poems are, 
however, very good indeed. One of the most amusing is aD 
extract from a periodical which was called The Milan. It is 
called “ Meat for Babes,” and purports to be a primer. The 
first page of “reading” is arranged in words only of one 
syllable, the second of two, the third of three, the fourth of 
four, and the fifth of words of five syllables. In the spoof 
preface Sir Walter remarks that he purposes issuing a sequel 
where all is narrated in words of five, six and seven syllables. 
* This would be invaluable for journalists.’ The first 
extract is entitled “The Good Dean,” and begins as follows :— 

**Do you know old Slops? He has been made a Dean. 

You must not call him a fat fraud, or I will whip you.” 

They are ail concerned with ecclesiastical subjects, and the 
extract in five syllables begins :— 

“ Enthusiastic poverty-stricken individuals, tumultuously accelet- 
ating Disestablishment, indubitably underestimate theological 





* Laughter from a Cloud. By Walter Raleigh. London: Cr nstable. (21s. net.) 
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- ersation. Irresponsible ecclesiastics, unanimously accumu- 
tgive imoniacal remunecrations, unanimously anathematize un- 
gon sectarianism, irrelevantly depreciating impecunious 
apos : 
peterodoxy- 

. ‘ - Lf > ° “ a 
There are two serious papers in the collection, one on “Is a 
sense of Humour or personal integrity more potent for pleasure 
to its owner ?” and another, addressed to a Liverpool audi- 
0 o,: : "a © ° 
“The Two Moralities.” This paper is that valuable 


ence, on 
he world of thought, a ground-clearer. There are 


ying in t : : i 
os writers of popular philosophy, especially of ethical 
»hilosophy’, who begin by erecting a positive edifice and 
philosophy 


neglect to clear away old tangles of thought, which is as if a 
val should try to build a temple in the jungte without first 
clearing the site. In this paper Sir Walter asks the question 
jow is it possible to be a Christian and a gentleman, and shows 
how muddled is the thinking which supposes the two theories 
of life implied by these designations easily compatible. The 
quthor does not Ieave his readers in the air, but propounds 
to them more than a hint of a solution, though possibly an 
unpalatable one. 
Some of the poems are charming. We quote in its 
entirety “ Wishes of an Elderly Man” (Wished at a Garden 
Party, June, 1914) :— 
“TI wish I loved the Human Race ; 
I wish I loved its silly face ; 
I wish I liked the way it walks ; 
I wish I liked the way it talks ; 
And when I’m introduced to one, 
I wish I thought What Jolly Fun!” 
The aphorisms, too, are often startling and profound, as such 
things should be :— 
“Tn examinations those who do not wish to know ask questions 
of those Who cannct tell.” 
“When three Examiners agree, then is the time to study the 
psychology of middle-aged pedagogues.” 
“The nightingale got no prize at the poultry show.” 
“No race Was ever won except on the racecourse.” 
“The Oxford Final Schools and the Day of Judgment are two 
examinations, not one.” 


Laughter from a Cloud is a book which will make those who 
knew and loved the man or his work regret Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
death more than ever. He was that infrequent, but not 
unknown, creature, a wide-minded and truly civilized professor. 





+ y 
POETS AND POETRY. 
— 

NOCTURNE OF REMEMBERED SPRING.* 
Tazse poems of Mr. Conrad Aiken’s were all written (and 
published in America) before either Punch the Immortal Liar 
or The Jig of Forslin (which we have already reviewed), 
but they are now issued for the first time in England. These 
things ought to be borne in mind when we come to read 
the poems. 

Besides being technically interesting, the two former books 
were remarkable for the atmosphere of strangeness that 
Mr. Aiken managed to infuse into them. Punch was a com- 
media del arta figure, an inconstant, brutal lover, a liar and 
humbug, only half human, and yet with something both 
alarming and pitiful in his weakness. The Jig of Forslin 
tells of the dreams and musing adventures of one Forslin, 
and is half symbolic and wholly strange, with most convincing 
accounts of such diverse things as a conflagration and what it 
feels like to have a vampire lover. 

With a certain family likeness to their successors, most of 
lhe poems in Nocturne of Remembered Spring are distinctly 
They are less successful in their emotional 
sasationalism, though a poem written in 1915 called 
“Innocence ” is very good. But the book, as a whole, 
somehow conveys an atmosphere of dullness and of being 
pedestrian, ‘ Episode in Grey,” a Browningesque poem, but 
with a modern flavour, is a good analysis of the death 
of Love :— 

“‘ And now, you say, we cannot move apart... 
The minutes, the hours, the days we wove together 
In a mesh of pain have bound us, heart to heart : 
We strain in a tender hatred, wondering whether 





less sha rp. 








* Nocturne of Remenbered Spring. Tey Conrad Aiken. Londen: Martin Secker. 
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The hurt we do will hurt the other more, 

Or more ourselves . . . We move in a close-linked pain, 
And stretch, and feel soft anguish at the core, 

And praise each other the while our eyes complain. 
We should have seen the coming of this day. 

Too old we were at heart, and too accomplished 

In pause and counter-pause, and feigned confusion ; 
Too skilfully we played, too well responded, 

Too calmly saw and weighed the veiled allusion : 
And yet, for all our wisdom, could not see 

Where all was certainty no love could be. 

We have deceived ourselves, but not each other.” 

But, dull though much of the book undoubtedly seems, 
there is yet something in it, some flavour of reflection or some 
power of handling words, that makes the reader realize that 
Mr. Conrad Aiken has that strange quality which we call 
genius. It is a quality which is over-rated, it is one which 
alone will not make a great artist in any field, but it is yet so 
necessary and so comparatively rare an ingredient in a 
writer’s make-up that we follow the carcer of an artist who 
possesses it with unusual interest. 

A. WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 








FICTION. 
— 
BEHIND THE LINE.* 


Mr. CocGsweE u's novel comes to us wafted upon a puff from 
Capt. Stephen Gwynn, followed by another from Mr. Wells. 
Mr. Wells finds the book “ one of the best rank-and-file stories 
about the realities of the War” that he has ever come upon. 
It is a guarded statement; since, for all we know to the 
contrary, Mr. Wells has come upon very few. ‘* Generally,’’ 
writes Capt. Gwynn, with similar caution, ‘* the book inter- 
ested me greatly, and has left a mark on my mind.” If 
we cannot join in with Mr. Wells, we have no difficulty in 
adding our voice to Capt. Gwynn’s tune, for the book, despite 
many faults, does leave a mark on the mind. It has the 
great merit of being somehow real—real despite the facé 
that the writing is often extremely bad, that the characters 
are superficial, two-dimensional types and not flesh-and- 
blood personalities, and that the treatment, which is for the 
most part purely realistic, occasionally wobbles over into 
faree and into the romantic melodrama of the shilling shocker. 
In other words, it is written by one who has very obviously 
not yet learnt to write or to envisage his subject with insight 
and stability. But—we repeat—the book is real, for it 
depicts a real world so convincingly that the types which 
move in it, unreal in themselves, acquire from it a vicarious 
reality which enables the reader to identify himself with them 
and so to sympathize with them. That world is the horrible, 
barbarian little world of the back areas in France during 
the War. 

The attitude of the book is the attitude of the back-area 
wallah, the man who, bored and exhausted by the interminable 
drudgery of fatigues, quickly degenerated into a shirker 
with an exaggerated idea of the importance of his many 
and very real grievances. LErmytage was undeniably a mug 
and the Curate was a bigger mug still, and, though it is 
necessary to the atmosphere that Mr. Cogswell wishes to 
depict that his protagonists should be mugs, he would 
undoubtedly have produced a much finer and more moving 
book if he had shown us nobler and profounder personalities, 
engulfed, but more ashamedly and protestingly engulfed, 
in that most demoralizing experience. There is no doubt 
that the lives of the men at the base were made unnecessarily 
miserable by authorities whose attempts to preserve smartness 
and discipline revealed a contemptible ignorance of human 
nature, but when we remember—as we were so often reminded 
at the time—that there was “a war on,” we feel that Mr. 
Cogswell sympathizes a little too much—makes a little too 
much of a martyr of his Curate. But, as we have said, the 
book is on the whole a very good book. It is a little piece 
of history vividly recorded and is, besides, extremely amusing 
on occasions. 


* Lrmytage aad the Curate. By A. M. Cogswell. London 
78. 6d, net.) 


Edward Arnold. 
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THE HOUNDS OF BANBA.* 
A creat deal of the interest of these short stories is derived 
from their being glimpses behind the scenes, behind the care- 
fully decorated drop-curtain which was the official version of 
affairs in Ireland in the few last years before the Treaty. 
Whether these experiences of a man who was “ on the run” 
after the surrender at Easter, 1916, are those of the author 
himself is not a question pertinent to the value of the record, 
for it is sufficient that the book reads with the accent of truth. 

Heroics are the perquisite of non-combatants, and it is 
natural that they should occupy a subordinate position in an 
account of the actual struggle. More interesting than these 
would have been, because it reveals the curious twist that 
living under some great stress gives a mind, is the story of 
the hunted man who flung caution aside in order to meet his 
fiancée. It is called “ An Unfinished Symphony ” because 
the narrator was “ bagged” before he reached his journey’s 
end. Asan act of passion his break from cover would not have 
been remarkable, but the recklessness induced by continuous 
danger is of another and less understood nature. ‘ Seumas ” 
gives an insight into the reaction of the young Dubliners to 
the rising and executions of Easter Week. “ The Price,” 
though its semi-mystical conclusion is not very well turned, 
succeeds in fixing the impression of an event typical enough 
to come within the range of the historian—a Republican attack 
on a convoy and the subsequent reprisal by the Auxiliaries, 
the burning of part of the. village from which the attackers 
came, 

The book would demand less attention if it were not the 
work of an artist. Mr. Corkery has a style which is easy 
without being fluent and evokes the image of a scene without 
relapsing into the picturesque. 





HIDDEN LIVES.t+ 

Tims is the story of Helen Clevion, a woman doctor, and 
her career in an industrial town in the North. The book is 
written with extreme care and with a considerable know- 
ledge of modern psychology, and to those who have the 
patience to read the whole of it—there are three hundred 
and fifty closely printed pages—will prove interesting. The 
heroine is a fine creature devoted to her profession and to 
the amelioration of the lot of her patients in the slums of 
Shellpit. Quite early in the book the owner of house property 
from whom she begs a house to use as a hostel writes to her 
as follows :— 

* You amuse me, Dr. Clevion, for a clever woman you are so 

blind. Haven't you, during the ten years or so you have spent 
in learning humanity from the inside, found that humanity refuses 
to be helped? It’s got to struggle by itself.” 
Ilowever, in spite of this discouragement, Dr. Clevion goes 
her way, and would undoubtedly have proved a most success- 
ful social reformer but for an unfortunate sentimental com- 
plication. The figure of Francis Reay, a High Church 
celibate clergyman, is not very lifelike, and he seems chiefly 
to be introduced for the purpose of enabling Helen to allow 
him to become her lover for psychological and physiological 
reasons. After this Francis Reay goes off his head and 
leaves Helen to swell the ranks of unmarried mothers. The 
accidental tragedy by which she loses her child is almost 
too poignant, but is perhaps necessary to the purpose of 
the author, which is to show Helen converted, if not to 
Christianity, at least to a very potent Theism of her own. 
The book is a well-drawn description of a phase of modern 
life, and although Helen Clevion herself is better realized 
than the rest of the dramatis personae, many of these, though 
they are only sketches, are lifelike sketches. 





THE DESTINED WAY. By Meredith Watson. (John 
Lance. 7s. 6d. net.)—This story, though coloured by race 
prejudice and overweighted by the tremendous quotation 
from Oedipus on the title-page, is an interesting study in 
temperament. Steyn believes himself to be the legitimate 
son of a man he dislikes and despises. He shows signs of 
becoming like him. Then he discovers that he is the ille- 
gitimate son of a very different kind of man, and all is well. 


eeneniicnact eth mai sean italia miesdiaicnsstetaeecaaintens 
Iv. Tae Hounds of Banba. By Daniel Corkery. Dublin: The Talbot Press. 
7a. Gd.} 

t Hidden Lives, By Leonora Eyles. London: 


Heinemann. (78. 6d. net.) 





AN ODD MAN’S MARRYING. By Oxford Some 
(Bale and Danielsson. 7s. 6d. net.}—“ Was I the a 
man,” says Mr. Postlethwaite, the hero of this book, « af 
of whom could be made what could properly pe called 
partner? . . - I had long doubted it.” The arg 
doubts it, too. ‘ The sight of twenty or thirty girls 7 
my mind direction. Why not look for what ] a 
among these?” The book is an account of his mand 
for a woman who should be worthy of him, jy on 
unnecessary to heighten the interest with hidden gold, Me 
Postlethwaite is sufficient in himself. “9 

THE WAY OF DECEPTION. By Pan. (Odhams 
7s. 6d. net.)—This is an account of the tribulations of g youth 
who pretended to be the nephew of a millionaire, [t Seems g 
pity that an author who could do much better work should 
be content with such a paltry theme as financial frayq, 

TRACKING TRANTER. By George Chater. (Jarrolds 
7s. 6d. net.)—An intriguing detective story without ra 
detectives, containing a crime, but no criminal, : 








SCIENCE AND PSYCHOLOGY, 


THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY. By A. Einsteiy 
(Methuen. 5s. net.) 

This excellent translation of Professor Einstein’s Princetgy 
lectures will only be appreciated to the fullest extent by thoy 
readers who possess a substantial mathematical equipment, 
For them, the revolutionary concepts of the theory are math. 
matically traced to their origin, and an elegant if not entirely 
complete presentation of the tensor calculus is given. Ty 
layman who, lured by the clear introductory argument, js 
tempted to struggle beyond the first chapter will find many 
pages to reward him. And when he becomes discouraged 
amid the mazes of skew-symmetrical tensors, and contm. 
variant vectors, &c., he will be comforted to remember that 
after delivering the lectures Professor Einstein is reported ty 
have declared that probably at most only four members of 
his audience went away with any real understanding of the 
subject. 


THE THEORY OF SPECTRA AND ATOMIC CONSTITU. 
TION. By Niels Bohr. (Cambridge University Press, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Both for the student of science and for the general reader 
willing to direct some concentration on to a subject abounding 
in fascinating possibilities, these three essays will prove 
stimulating reading. They are non-mathematical, and de. 
scribe the application of the quantum theory to the problems 
of atomic structure. Professor Bohr points out the fail 
of classical electro-dynamics to explain the laws of lin 
spectra, and shows how consideration of temperature radiation 
led Planck to his theory of a discontinuous transformation 
of energy. In Essay II. the correspondence principle is 
introduced and an admirable account follows of the basic 
ideas of the quantum theory of spectra. In considering 
atomic structure, the author takes as his basis the theory 
of the nuclear atom, due to the researches of Rutherford on 
radio-active substances, and attempts to solve certain difl- 
culties connec‘ed with stability by the application of the 
ideas of Planck’s theory. 

OUR SOLAR SYSTEM AND THE STELLAR UNIVERSE: 
By the Rev. C. Whyte, LL.D., F.R.A.S., F.RSE 
(Griffin and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 

In these ten popular lectures Mr. Whyte gives a very com 
prehensive and readable survey of the latest results of astro- 
nomical research and the methods of obtaining them. A\ 
the solar system is too near to be interesting, the second 
half of the book, dealing with the stellar universe, will probably 
be the more appreciated. For there the author satisfies any 
possible craving for mystery or vastness in his descriptions 
of the shape and extent of the gaiactic system, the latest 
theories of stellar evolution—such as Russell’s Giant and 
Dwarf theory—the formation of stellar clusters, and last and 
most intriguing of all, the nature of the spiral nebulae, 
and whether or not they are to be considered as external of 
Island Universes. 

HEALTH SERVICE IN INDUSTRY. By W. Irving Clark, 
M.D. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 

Modern factory operators are beginning to realize that 
machine is really more powerful than the man who operates tt. 
Consequently, the human problem in industry has of late 
been receiving some of the attention due to it. This Americal 
book describes the organization of a service department !! 
factories of all sizes, whose business is to deal with all the 
various aspects of the personal question. Chief among thes 


is the health division, which is Dr. Clark’s chief concern. 1° 
subject is treated in great detail and from a practical stan 
point, which is the result of the author's own experience in Ws 
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. Clark is himself the Industrial Physician for the 
—_ >. in Worcester, Massachusetts, and a lecturer in 
the Harvard Medical School. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


sIR JOHN KIRK. By David Williamson. 
~~ §toughton. 3s. 6d. net.) i 

The late Sir John Kirk, who died last April at the age of 
seventy-four, was for many years the secretary of the Ragged 
School Union and Shaftesbury Society. In that capacity 
he did a great work for the poor children in the slums, and 
Mr. Williamson’s interesting account of his life will please 
Sir John Kirk’s innumerable friends. Never was a knighthood 
more rightly bestowed than tha : which King Edward 
eonferred on him in 1907. The Union, it may be noted, 
was quick to take up the idea of holiday homes, suggested by 
fics Tucker (“ A.L.O.E.”’) in 1869, and its skilled help was 
enlisted by the late Sir Arthur Pearson when he started his 
Fresh Air Fund in 1892. Two maps, showing the many 
missions at work in London and the branch institutions in 
the Home Counties, will surprise and delight readers who are 
not acquainted with the great organization built up by 
Sir John Kirk during his long and useful life. 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIE IN EXILE. By Agnes Carey. 
(Nash. 12s. 6d. net.) 

In 1886 Miss Carey spent ten months at Farnborough in 
the household of the Empress Eugénie. She sent at the time 
long letters to her friends detailing the conditions of the 
Empress’s exile—her meals, her clothes, and the plan of 
her house, and it is mainly from this material that she has 
written the present memoir. She was naturally devoted to 
the Express, and has no word of criticism for any of her 
actions. No piquant or poignant incidents will be found in 
these memoirs ; but we are given a sober account of a house- 
hold that seems, despite its mistress, to have been conducted 
quietly and with no unusual excitement. 

THE STORY OF GEORGE FOX. By Rufus M. Jones. 
(Macmillan. 5s. net.) 

The learned American historian of Quakerism has written 
an admirable little account of the founder of the Society of 
Friends. Fox’s own journal is of course the best book on 
that astonishing man, but Mr. Jones’s lucid and dispassionate 
memoir is easier reading and supplies the historical back- 
ground for Fox’s activities. Mr. Jones is careful to distinguish 
between Fox’s unconventionality and the wild fanaticism of 
James Nayler, whose sad end, as the biographer admits, 
caused Fox to modify his denunciations of Church and chapel. 
The second half of Fox’s life was thus an even more convincing 
exhibition of the moral foree that can be exerted by faith 
than his stormier youth had been. 

EUROPEAN BIOGRAPHY: THE PERIOD OF 
RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. Books I. and 
II. By G. Home, M.A. (Horace Marshall and Son. 
2s. each.) 

Miss Home has done more than compress the intellectual 
outline of a whole century into her tabloid biographies, she 
has retained its spirit. From a period rich in notable figures, 
Miss Home has made a worthy selection. Our one regret 
is that she has not included, beside Erasmus, 


(Hodder and 


modern educationists, and so completed the 


of the Republic of Letters. 





POLITICS, ECONOMICS, HISTORY AND 
LAW. 


QUIS JUDICABIT? (Oxford: Blackwell. 6d. net.) 

This is a Report, drawn up for the Churchmen’s Union by 
the Dean of Carlisle’s Committee, on the proposed reform of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, which is to be considered by the 
National Assembly. The Report gives a compact account of 
the existing courts and of the recommendations of the Com- 
missions of 1883 and 1906. In a concluding chapter the 
Committee gives reasons for objecting to the proposal that 
the Ecclesiastical Courts should, on a point of doctrine, take 
the opinion of the episcopate. ‘If such a system were to 
be adopted, there would be an end to all liberty of opinion 
or of practice in the Church and the doctrine of the Church 
of England would become just what a majority of the Bishops 
might choose to make it.” The Committee holds that the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is the best and 
fairest tribunal that could be devised. 


ECONOMICA. (T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 

This excellent periodical, issued terminally by the London 
School of Economies, contains original papers of interest and 
importance. Professor Bowley, in an elaborate study of 
“The Relation between Wholesale and Retail Prices since 
the War,” suggests a formula by which one may predict the 
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cost of living index-figure four months ahead from the Statist 
wholesale food index-figure. Whether a mathematician 
could thus induce a profiteering retailer to moderate his charges 
is, however, doubtful. An American student, Miss Emma 
Winslow, contributes an article on “‘ Changes in Food Con- 
sumption among Working-class Families’? between 1904 and 
1920. She concludes that all but the very poor fared well, and 
she notes that, whereas the average food expenditure in 1904 
was 61 per cent. of the total income, it was only 49.7 per cent. 
in 1920. Since then, however, unemployment has modified 
the situation. 


LABOUR AND DEMOCRACY. By William L. Huggins. 
(The Macmillan Co. 6s. net.) si 

In this volume Judge Huggins discusses the relation between 
government and industry in America, and suggests some of 
the legal principles upon which remedial legislation should 
be based. He instances the Kansas Industrial Act, for which 
he was mainly responsible, as a move in the right direction, 
and, enumerating its clauses, shows how successfully it has 
worked in regulating the State disputes between employer 
and labourer. 


THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM. By Walter 
Howard, (P. S. King. 6d. net.) 


In a well-written pamphlet Mr. Howard discusses the 
problem of Socialism and private enterprise. He points to 
the need of a right ethical standard among working people, 
and incidentally explodes many of the fallacies of Socialism. 








ESSAYS. 


PAPERS FROM LILLIPUT. By J. B. Priestley. 
bridge: Bowes and Bowes. 6s.) 

It is not quite clear why Mr. Priestley has christened his 
book of essays Papers from Lilliput, for the essays are not 
lilliputian in size; the reason is, perhaps, that he wishes to 
make a modest disclaimer of importance—to hint, at the 
outset, that he is well aware that they are slight. And 
slight they are, as a glance at the table of contents will show 
—In Praise of the Hyperbole, On Filling in Forms, On Not 
Meeting Authors, Holiday Notes from the Coast of Bohemia, 
and so on; but it is, perhaps, in the slightest of them that we 
can most easily estimate Mr. Priestley as a writer. The 
first thing to be said about him is that he is in the tradition. 
He has served his apprenticeship in the school of Lamb, 
Hazlitt and Stevenson, and those writers would have agreed 
with what, as we gather from a reading of these papers, are 
Mr. Priestley’s views on the art of writing. Like those 
worthies, he uses a consciously elaborated style, a style in 
which a certain formality keeps company with a 
deliberate jocularity, refining, as oceasion demands, into 
and, with this, he has a mind 
perpetually ready to supply him with associative matter for 
the adornment of his theme, so that the theme, often trivial 
in itself, beeomes—like the convenient branch to a swarm of 
bees—a mere supporting skeleton for the style and the varied 
associations to clothe. The dancers in the penny-in-the-slot 
machine will dance equally well whether you drop in a penny 


(Cam 


| or a button or a disused eyeglass of the same size and weight, 


and Lamb, Hazlitt or Mr. Priestley will give as good a perform- 
ance whether the theme be Chewing Gum or the Day of 
Judgment. If the theme is important, well and good; if 
trivial, they will clothe it in matter which is not trivial. 
The papers are not all of equal merit. Holiday Notes from 
Bohemia, for instance—a theme that has possibilities which 
Mr. Priestley elsewhere in the book shows himself quite 
capable of exploiting—becomes, actually, little more than an 
exhibition of good memory or the deft use of the reference- 
book. The points are made too pat; there is too much 
But no writer, still 


succeed every time, and the fact that Mr. Priestley’s failure 
in this case surprises us in itself speaks well for his successes. 
In many of these papers he is, like many young men, still a 
stylist ; in other words, style and writer are not yet com- 
pletely identical. But this is not always the case. In a few 
of them—noticeably in the more fantastic and imaginative— 
he has found his true mode of expression. The Glimpse is a 
charming little tale. It is good to find a man nowadays 
who, from the technical point of view, invariably writes well. 
We recommend Mr. Priestley’s book to all who enjoy light 
reading which is also of high quality. They will find it full 
of a great variety of good material. 

STUDIES IN SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 

Isaac Goldberg, Ph.D. (Harrap. 10s. Gd.) 

Mr. Goldberg has written interestingly about writers and a 
culture which are all too little known in the English-speaking 
world. He combines a wide and intelligent knowledge with 
tremendous enthusiasm for his subject, which, however, is not 
wholly imparted to his readers. His point of view is a 
little more scholastic than scholarly, and he makes too ftre- 
quent and vague use of, to us, rather meaningless academic 
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critical clichés. But possibly our inability entirely to share the 
author’s enthusiasm is due to a lack of sufficient acquaintance 
with the works of the writers under discussion. Judging, 
however, by the material which Mr. Goldberg affords us on 
the Modernista renovation, and such authors as Rubén Dario, 
Rodé, Santos Chocano, Rufino Blanco-Fombona (what a 
magnificent name !) and others, it is clear that Mr. Goldberg 
is sound in his relative judgments. 

THE CONTINUITY OF LITERATURE. By Edmund 

Gosse. (Humphrey Milford. 2s. net.) 

In his presidential address to the English Association, Mr. 
Gosse discourses with his frequent felicity of phrase on the 
value of comparative criticism in literature and the unity of 
purpose in all creative writing which renders such criticism 
possible. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
WHY STOCKS ARE FIRM. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Sir,—To comprehend the firmness of the Stock Markets 
in view of such matters as the Ruhr crisis and the chaotic 
political and economic conditions in Europe it is necessary 
to appreciate two circumstances. One of them is what 
may be termed the technical position of markets and 
the other is the favourable factors which are offsetting 
the disturbing, or at all events the threatening, influences. 

Although the freedom of dealings on the Stock Exchange 
is gradually returning and speculative facilities are 
increasing, the general mass of the speculative public 
which before the War was accustomed to run huge 
accounts on the contango system is not at present 
very much in evidence. For the most part both specu- 
lative and investment operations have been on the part 
of the well-to-do, the ordinary middle-class being too 
fully preoccupied with such matters as the cost of 
living and the burden of taxation to have very much 
cash available for Stock Exchange purposes. Therefore, 
it will be seen that, in the absence of large accounts 
carried for a weak public, markets are less sensitive to 
adverse political rumours than in the pre-War days. 
That there are large concealed speculative positions is 
probable enough, but they consist for the most part 
either of large holdings by wealthy individuals who are 
able to wait a considerable period for appreciation in 
capital value or of purchases by wealthy people on 
borrowed money. In both cases the position is helped 
by the fact that owing to the ease in money the rate of 
interest on the stocks acquired, even though of a gilt- 
edged character, usually affords a margin of profit over 
the loan rate quite apart from the chance of a big 
appreciation in capital value. 

Moreover, as I have frequently pointed out, the effect 
of the Ruhr crisis and all that it involves is, so far as 
Stock Exchange movements are concerned, somewhat 
offset by the fact that unsettled politics mean unsettled 
or stagnant trade, which in its turn means a continuance 
of that most important Stock Exchange factor—easy 
money. Moreover, I think there is little doubt that 
speculative holders of British Funds are now setting 
great store by the improved position of the National 
finances and the prospect sooner or later of fresh schemes 
for the funding of the Debt. The latest weekly Return 
of Public Income and Expenditure shows that up to 
Saturday last there was a realized surplus for the current 
year of nearly £70,000,000, and although as explained 
in my last letter the Budget figures will be adversely 
affected by lower estimates of Revenue, the economies 
now taking place in Expenditure naturally encourage 
hopefulness with regard to further possibilities in that 
direction. 

Nor must it be forgotten that in searching around for 
economies the Government is entitled to include the 
prospect of conversion of maturing loans into securities 
carrying a lower rate of interest, and in view of the fact 
that more than £100,000,000 of Debt will be maturing 
in the present year and nearly £1,000,000,000 within 
the next five years the market is reckoning on the 
likelihood of some conversion proposals at the first 
suitable moment. 

Allowance must, of course, be made for the fact that 
the Government will be disposed to await thoroughly 








adit, 
favourable conditions, so that the economy effected 
debt service may be as great as possible. That, howey 
in its turn also has a stimulating effect upon existin, 
gilt-edged securities, because the more favourable rt. 
chances of Debt conversion from the Government’, 
point of view the better is the prospect for existing 
holders of stocks. Nor must it be forgotten that while 
a good deal of the outstanding debt does not matyy. 
immediately, conversion well ahead of maturity dates ‘. 
almost a necessity. When it becomes a question of 
converting obligations with only, say, another year to py 
those obligations are usually held by the banks or th, 
Money Market, to whom a long-dated loan does not mal. 
the same appeal as to the ordinary investor, | po 
inclined, therefore, to place market expectations of 
conversion proposals among the factors responsible {y, 
the present firmness.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The City, February 2\st. Artuur W. Kippy, 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Evidence of the activity of the investor continues 
to be afforded not only in the strength of existing securities 
but in the ready response given to fresh issues of capital, 
At the time of writing particulars are announced of g 
new Victorian loan for £5,000,000 in 5 per cent. stock 
at the price of 99}, the underwriting of which was quickly 
arranged. From the particulars which will be found oy 
another page of the important meeting of the Under. 
ground Electric group of railways held this week, it will 
also be seen that the chairman made a reference to the 
Bills now before Parliament, representing an ultimate 
further expenditure by the company of over £8,000,000, 
In the course of his speech Lord Ashficld gave a most 
interesting account of the results achieved by the 
“Tubes” and also by the London General Omnibus 
Company, and of their successful efforts to cope with 
passenger transport in the Metropolis. Moreover, it is 
satisfactory to recognize that within the next year or 
two the usefulness of these companies to the travelling 
public will be greatly increased by the extensions now 
taking place. In the meantime, it is good to know that 
the work of these extensions is doing something to 
relieve the problem of unemployment. In emphasizing 
the service performed for the public by the “tubes” 
and buses, Lord Ashfield also pointed out that there was 
a direct responsibility to steckholders, who had invested 
over £50,000,000 in the enterprise. 

* * * * 

Those who were present at the annual dinner of the 
British Overseas Banks’ Association, held last Monday, 
must have been impressed by what is involved in the 
organization of our banking resources as applied to the 
development of the various parts of our Empire. Mr. 
Francis Shipton, who presided over the gathering, 
explained that the organization represented banks with 
something like 6,000 branches scattered over ou 
Oversea Dominions, which during their existence had been 
the means of distributing something like £600.000,000 
for the development of various parts of the Empire. 
A feature of Mr. Shipton’s address was his reference to 
the proposals originally made by Lord Sydenham 
for further developing our Empire resources, and it 
was evident from the speech of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, who was the chief guest of the evening, 
that the Government were alive both to the possibilities 
and the responsibilities attaching to Empire developments. 

* * * * 

I commented last week upon the fact that the excellent 
Railway dividends were likely to draw attention to 
the high rates still prevailing for passenger and goods 
rates, and now that the Reports of the companies have 
been issued this point is emphasized by the huge sums 
which have been placed to the credit of Depreciation 
and Reserve Funds. In a table published in the Morning 
Post on Monday last, it was shown that as regards the 
English companies alone the total now standing to the 
credit of these funds was £109,500,000 as compared 
with only £15,500,000 in 1914. It is clear that the 
Railways have done exceedingly well for themselves 
as regards the “ compensation” moneys obtained from 





the Government, and in view of the present state of 
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employment a good many will be asking whether it 
sat time for work in the matter of repairs and renewals 
am extensions to be accelerated. In that- connexion 
Hi m glad to note that the London and North-Eastern 
Railway announce a programme of works involving an 
sxpenditure of approximately £2,0¢0,000, and : it is 
stated that the work is being undertaken now 
, view to relieving unemployment.” 

* * x * 

In view of the excellent character of recent dividends, 
it is not surprising that a cheerful tone should have 
characterized most of the final meetings of shareholders 
of the Railways under their old titles and under the old 
hoards of Directors. Apart, however, from all question 
of dividends, there is no doubt that in the case of many 
of the Railways really sincere tributes were offered to 
Directors for the conduct of what is certainly a very diffi- 
cult task, namely, the handling of the transport service of 
the country in a manner which shall give satisfaction 
to the travelling public, the trader, and also to the stock- 
holders. At the Great Eastern Railway meeting a fine 
yaledictory speech was delivered by the veteran Chair- 
man, Lord Claud Hamilton, who had a warm reception 
from the shareholders. Similarly, at the meeting held 
in the previous week of the South-Eastern Railway, a 
handsome tribute was paid both to Mr. Cosmo Bonsor 
and to the retiring Secretary, Mr. Charles Davis. Mr. 
Davis entered the service of the South-Eastern Railway 
just over fifty years ago. He was appointed Assistant 
Secretary in 1898 and Seeretary in December of last 
vear. He was popular in the service and, indeed, with 
all who came in contact with him. 

x * * - 


Although in the matter of dividend distributions 
shareholders of the Chartered Company may well feel 
that it is a case of “ hope deferred ” justifying despon- 
dency, the figures on the Administrative side recorded in 
the Report just issued must be described as satisfactory. 
The figures of Southern Rhodesia show a surplus for the 
year ending March, 1921, of £72,000, and for the year 
ending March 81st last of £256,000, whereas in the 
previous accounts there was a deficit of £91,000 in respect 
of the year ending March 31st. Moreover, in the case 
of Northern Rhodesia there is a reduction to note in the 
annual deficit. On the other hand, the Commercial 
Accounts are less satisfactory; the excess of revenue over 
expenditure is lower than in the two previous years, 
the total for 1921-22 being £105,000 as compared with 
£162,000 in the previous year. Yor the moment, how- 
ever, interest on the part of Chartered shareholders 
chiefly centres in the intentions of the Government with 
regard to the future of Southern Rhodesia. A. W. K. 


* with 








MATERIAL REVIEW. 


Messrs. LAMPORT AND Ho rt, Lrp., are to be congratulated 
on having secured a singularly striking series of baggage 
labels for their Henderson Line of steamers, in which a bold 
angularity has been effectively used in a manner that one 
associates with Central European rather than with English 
commercial printing. Conventionalized steamers are shown 
in block silhouette against “‘ poison-green” or ‘‘night-blue” 
skies or in white against black, whilst the sea is heraldically 
effective. Great play is made with the smoke streamers, 
and the lettering is of the rather square, rough-hewn sort, 
which, though perfectly legible, looks at first sight a little like 
Dutch or Norwegian. It is seldom that picture and printing 
are successfully combined into one coherent and satisfying 
whole, but in Messrs. Lamport and Holt’s attractive labels 


this rare unity is achieved. C. W.-E. 


HANDICRAFTS. 
Tot Home Arts and Industries Association has opened a 
permanent depot at the Royal Albert Hall, Kensington Gore, 
where the products of its many affiliated industries are on 
sale. Iron work, pottery, toys, enamels, various textiles, 
lace, and rugs are a few of the wares shown in this enter- 
prising market. Much of the work produced by the craft- 
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Pie %; aS. : 

Consideration at Gossi 19 

It should always be the careful Motorist’s aim to slow 
up to safety speed when crossing or turning into 
another road. Accidents can generally be avoided by 
conforming to this simple rule, which no urgency or pleasure of 
speed should be allowed to ignore. At night a useful tip is to 
switch on full headlights when near a crossing. Thus a Motorist 
in the cross road is warned by the lighted surface of the road 
that another car is near before he actually sees it. 

Look for No. 7 of the series. 


Correspondence on these interesting subjects is invited. 


PRATTS 


Jn the belr. Spinit on the Road” 


ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL CO, LTO 
36, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.Wi 


























Workers of the Association is of real merit. 


Those who wish 


to buy a house 


in which they live or intend to live 
should write to the “ Old" Equitable 
Life (Founded 
1762), Mansion House Street, London, 
E.C. 2, for particulars of the scheme 


Assurance Society 


which, as stated in the “ Spectator ” of 
20 January, 1923, ‘ seems simple and 
straightforward and deserves to be well 


known.” 
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PROCEEDINGS 


AT THE 


MEETINGS OF THE PROPRIETORS 
OF THE . 


Metropolitan District Railway Company}; 
London Electric Railway Company ; 

City & South London Railway Company ; 
Central London Railway Company; and 
London General Omnibus Company, Ltd. 


The Cuarrman: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 

This is the first occasion upon which the proprietors of the five 
Companies associated together in the Common Fund established 
under the London Electric Railway Companies’ Facilities Act, 1915 
have met together at one time and in one place for their Annua 
General Meetings. Having regard to the very close community of 
interest which exists between the several Companies, and to the 
pperation of this Common Fund, it is desirable that the Proprietors 
should be made familiar with the affairs of the Compamies as a 
whole and not in the piecemeal fashion which a series of separate 
meetings necessarily entails. I hope this new procedure will be 
found as satisfactory to you as it is to my colleagues and myself. 

All through last year the depression in trade and industry con- 
tinued, and in London the number of unemployed varied between 
180,000 and 120,000 people. There has been a slight but continuous 
improvement in trade conditions, and there are indications that 
n revival is coming, though only very slowly. ‘This depression 
readily accounts for the falling off in the passengers carried by the 
railways from 339 millions a year ago to 325 millions in this last 
year, or by about 4 per cent. Yet against this must he set the 
increase of 85 millions in the omnibus passengers. ‘his increaso is 
attributable to the increased number of omnibuses in service this 
year over last and to the larger modern omnibuses which were 
placed on the streets in growing numbers throughout the year. 

The gross receipts from passengers carried by the five Companies 
are £12,028,000, compared with £12,287,000 a year ago. The reduc- 
tion amounts to £259,000 or 2 per cent. Other traffic receipts 
amounted to £250,000, as compared with £211,000, so that the final 
gross result of traffic operation was only £220,000 worse than a year 
ago. This is a very slight fall, you will agree, bearing in mind the 
circumstances of the times. 

Fortunately expenses continued to decline throughout 1922. The 
economies to which I made reference when last I spoke to you have 
borne fruit. The total expenditure was £9,943,000 in 1922, against 
£10,426,000 in 1921—a decrease of £483,000, or 4} per cent. As a 
matter of fact the decrease upon the railways amounted to £507,000, 
but there was a slight increase of £24,000 upon the omnibuses 
which, however, is easily explained when you observe that the 
number of miles worked by omnibuses in the year 1922 increased 
by 7,266,000 over the miles worked in the previous year, or by about 
8 per cent. There was an increase in car mileage worked upon the 
railways as well, but this was much less, being 676,000 car miles, 
or 1} per cent. more; so that the decrease in expenses occurred in 
epite of the fact that greater service was rendered to the public. 

lf wo summarize the position to-day as compared with the pre- 
war standard we find that, for the game service given, operating 
costs have increased on the railways 172 per cent. and on the 
omnibuses 150 per cent. On the other hand fares have only 
advanced some 70 per cent. 

I give you these figures in order that you may realize for your- 
selves how high the present level of costs still is when compared 
with the pro-war standard. So far as can be foreseen, while there 
are still some possible economies, I do not expect that the level 
of expenditure will show much reduction in this next year. In 
fact, in certain directions there is an indication that costs will be 
somewhat higher, but upon balance we may safely expect to main- 
jain the present level; and as we shall enjoy for the whole year 
the reductions, the benetit of which was not felt throughout the 
whose of last year, we shall to that extent be better off in the final 
‘result. 

Let me say a few words about fares. The average fare paid per 
passenger last year was about 2}d., and is to be compared with the 
pre-war average fare of about 1}d. The actual increase is about 
70 per cent., as I have already stated, and although it might be 
suggested that in view of the high costs the level of fares was quite 
low enough, a scheme of reduced fares was brought into operation 
upon January Ist of this year. The Minister of Transport had, 
under the powers conferred on him by the London Electric Rail- 
ways (ares Act), 1920, ordered an inquiry by the Rates Advisory 
Committee into the financial position of the railways, with a view 
to testing whether the current seales of fares were justified. As 
expenses had fallen appreciably, and as signs of reviving traffic 
were apparent, it was Renatt that the best interests of all would 
be served by reducing fares and by this means contributing our 
share to encourage the revival. Now that the results for the year 
are published, I can, however, point out that even to-day a reason- 
able return upon the capital invested has hardly been assured. 

Upon the omnibuses this scheme involved the re-introduction of 
the penny fare for, approximately, a mile. Upon the railways the 
initial fare of 1}d. was retained, but for fares of 3d. and over the 
charge was brought down to the level of 1d, per mile, or even less. 
It was anticipated that this revision of fares would result in a 
decline in the gross receipts of from 7 to 10 per cent. The first 
month’s results show that the decline measured by the reduction 
in the average fare received is about 8} per cent. upon the railways, 
and about 12 per cent. upon the omnibuses, but the month of 
January is not typical of the wholo year, and the indications would 
therefore seem to point to the estimate having been a fairly correct 
one, It is, however, too early to draw conclusions with regard to 
the future. The real hope for the maintenance of the prosperity of 
your undertakings now lies in the growth of traffic. Already the 
number of passengers curried is increasing. If we can resume a 
normal annual growth such as we had prior to the war, then I have 
no fear that the present financial position can be maintained and, 
I trust, gradually bettered. 

The total distribution by way of dividends upon the ordinary 
stocks and shares amounts to £902,983, and is equivalent to 43 per 





cent., approximately upon the whol i i 
with less than 4 per cont, a or an ee “ compared 
which has so far been achieved in the record of + Bogen result 
companies, and is one which gives to your board Coe UP ot 
satisfaction. When tl > re finally sed a eiderah| 
hen the accounts are finally closed and {| : 
dends a. £325,000 will be carried forward to next divi. 
oes one s, as compared with £253,000 brought in, an increase of 

We have come to the conclusion that a forwar icy ; 
more the right policy for the thd Railway " 
been led to this conclusion by the success which now att ® have 
existing railways, supported as they are by the enenell ends the 
Common Fund. In 1921 the Common Fund was £909.97) ot 
1922 the Common Fund amounted to £1,029,795, the larwe 
recorded and an advance of £120,523 upon 1921. "The Conn 
is approaching a level at which it will sustain the ordina 
and shares of the hey 2 of Companies as they now exist 
are therefore justified in taking another step forward 
way to build up and retain traflies for the Underground 
is a policy of extension into those parts of London await 
development. 

It will be convenient to deal first with the Bill whi : 
promoted by the City and South London Railway pe a is being 
this Bill authorizes the main work with which thie ene 
Companies is concerned in the present session of Parliamer t : 
the present time some £3,500,000 are being spent upon the wide = 
and modernization of the City and South London Railway 50 tht 
this railway will be able to carry a great deal more tr ffic tha = 
has hitherto done. Provision has already been made to ca s 
this additional traffic on the North by the connecting ielaee 
between Euston and Camden Town, now under construc tion which 
will give direct access to the northern extensions of the Ham aan 
section of the London Electric Railway; but on the South - 
railway ends abruptly at Clapham Common, within 4 miles of 
Charing Cross in the midst of a fully developed area and a he 
way short of London’s built-up limit in this direction. ‘I'o phen 
an expanding traific on the South therefor it is proposed by the 
present Bill to extend the railway in a_south-westerly direction 
from Clapham Common via Balham, Tooting and “Merton to 
Morden, to form a junction with the authorised Wimbledon and 
Sutton Railway. 

When the works which are at present in hand and the works 
proposed by the present Bills are completed it will be possible for 
the trains of the City and South London Railway to run from 
Edgware and Highgate respectively on the North to Sutton on the 
South, both via the City and via the West End. ; 

The proposed Southern extension will pass through an area 
which is badly in need of a tube railway, and estimates of the 
probable traffic based upon similar existing sections of the Under. 
ground system fully warrant our expectation that the extension 
will speedily be self-supporting. The whole of this southern exten. 
sion from Clapham Common to Sutton (abovt nine miles in length) 
will involve the construction of 5 miles of tube railway and 4 miles 
of surface railway, of which 2} miles is over the authorised 
Wimbledon and Sutton Railway Bnd Morden and Sutton in. 
cluded in another Bill. 

The total estimated cost is over £3,500,000, and power is sought 
by the Bill to raise further capital to the extent of £4,550,000 to 
carry out the works included in the City and South London Rail- 
way Company’s Bill and to enable this Company to subscribe, if 
need be, to the capital of the Wimbledon and Sutton Railway 
either by the creation and issue of first and second debenture stock 
or preference stock, The particular form in which the capital will 
be issued will depend on how far the Company will avail itself of 
the provisions of the 'l'rade Facilities Acts. It is hoped that the 
Advisory Committee under those Acts will concur in recommending 
a further guarantee by the Government in respect of this capital 
s0 that it can be raised promptly and on advantageous terms. 

I will now deal with the London Electric Railway Bill. This 
Biil seeks powers to project the Hampstead Line from its present 
terminus at Charing Cross to Kennington via Waterloo, and to 
form junctions with the City and South London Railway at 
Kennington. Incidentally, junctions will be constructed soutii 
of Waterloo by means of which either the Hampstead Line trains 
or the Bakerloo Lino trains can be run to Kennington and thence 
on to the City and South London Railway’s southern extension or 
to the Elephant and Castle terminus. As a result of this schems 
of works, facilities will be provided for the relief of the tra‘fic 
at Waterloo Station which is growing so rapidly by reason of the 
electrification ef the London and Sputh Western Section of the 
Southern Railway, and a new ontlet to the West End will be 
aiforded for the traitic of the City and South London Line, by 
through trains. 

The vast increases of traffic which will be brought into the 
centre of London when the proposed extensions are complete will 
necessitate enlargements at the important central stations, In- 
cluded in the Bill, therefore, are schemes for the building of a new 
station at Piccadilly Circus under the roadway with staircases 
giving access to all parts of the Cireus and having escalators 
proceeding direct to the Bakerloo and Piccadilly Lines, and for 
building at Leicester Square a station doubled in capacity and with 
a new set of lift shafts sunk to deal with the passengers for the 
Hampstead Section, the existing lifts being used solely for the 
Piccadilly Section. At Waterloo Station it Is sroposed to provide 
full interchange facilities between the abeckne and Hampstead 
lines and to provide escalators by means of which passengers may 
reach the street and the platforms of the Southern Railway 
Company’s terminal without trouble. 

The capital cost of these works is estimated at £2,250,000 and 
power is sought to raise £2,500,000 by additional capital issues. 
As in the case of the City and South London Railway the Company 
is seeking power to issue it either as preference stock or first of 
second debenture stock and the Company hope in this case also to 
be able to avail themselves of the provision of the Trade Facilities 
Acts and secure a Government guarantee before issue. 

The Wimbledon and Sutton Railway Bill involves no new works, 
It merely seeks to extend the time for the compulsory purchase of 
lands and completion of the authorized works and to rais@ 
additional capital. 

Resolutions approving the Bills were then put and carried, and 
the proceedings closed. 
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i atceaintoaemeee 
THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 


_— 
PLAYS 
gvILLE.—Rats ! oe oe oe oe 8.0—2.30 
V “~~ new Charlot revue, In which Mr. Alfred Lester is acting. 
Notice later.) 
Age se - 8,30—2.30 


(RITERION.—< Advertising Api 
[Cinema stunts amusingly satirized by 
and Horace Hor 1. 
EverYMAN, HampsTEAD.— At Mrs. Bean oe 
[Mr. C. K. Munro insinuates a finger of the demi-monde into 
the respectability that still lingers in Notting Hill board- 
ing-houses. Mr. Franklin Dyall is supremely villain- 
ous. A very amusing play.] 
{ae MartowE Dramatic Socrery.—Volpone; 
or, the Fou March 8rd-10th 8.1 
March 8th and 10th 2.1 
[The Marlowe Soc icty, fresh from its triumph last year in 
Troilus and Cressida, will perform at the A.D.C. 
Theatre, Park Street, Cambridge, Ben Jonson’s Volpone, 
which the Phoenix Soc se ty has already shown to be a 
play of exceptional merit. Tickets from Elijah John 
son's, Trinity Street, at ambridg - 


MUSIC. | 
24th.—VICcTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, 
Soutun Krensincton.—Chamber Con- 


Herb ert Farjeon 





8.15 


oe 








February 





cert as oe we ee oé 8.0 
[One of a series to be given by the League of Arts. Mr. John 
Ireland will perhaps reveal the vagrant meaning of his piano 
compositions. A ha rp and violin recital provides the necessary 
reliabilitation.] 
February 25th—Royan Apert Hati.—Symphony 
Concert ae oe oe 3.0 


[M. Kouss vitsky is a conductor of g entt 18.] 
February 28th.—Arontan Hati.—Chamber Concert... 5.25 


[Song down the Ages ’’—an unprepossessing subject that we can 
trust Mr. Gooasens’s talented performers to redeem.) 
March 2nd.—QueENn’s Hati.—Schumann Song Recital 8.30 
[There is no adequate superlative for the aristocratic art of Miss 
Elena Gerhardt.] 
March 2nd.—WicMmorr Hatr.— Chopin Recital << ane 


playing of Chopin has no counterpart among 


{Although Mr. Rummel’s 
However, 


pianists, we should oreies him in less familiar music. 
Quand on n ‘a pas” . uJ 


PIC TURE 


LEICESTER Recnenn, 

[Sculpture by Edgar Degas. An important exhibition of a great painter’s 

modelling. Amazing qualities of spontaneity.] 
Tur CorswoLD GauLurry, 59 Fritrn STREET. 

[Water-colours by J. M. W. Turner, J. Sell Cotman and other masters of the 

English school. A fascinating little show.] 
Tork Frencu GALLERY, 120 Pati MAL. 

[A representative exhibition of works by Henri Harpignies. ‘The best oppor- 
tunity ever presented in England of studying the last of the Barbizon 
school.] 

Tut TWENTY-ONE GALLERY, 

[Paintings of Spain and Venice by Miss E. 
in colour.] 


LeicestER GALLERIES, 


ADELPHI. 


Stewart Wood. Pearly and pleasant 


FILM S. 
Africa. 





PminARMONIc.—FV¥ ildest 2.45 and 8.15. Sundays, 


7.30. 
[Mr. Ratcliffe Holmes’s film expedition. Dexterous pictures of tropical 
wild life; three or four very beautiful scenes, but the toned-down 
Western music is a sharp disappointment after the native accompani- 
ments of the Mount Everest tilm. ] 
Poty Cinema, Oxrorp Crrcus.—A Doll’s House (Ibsen). 
At 3.25, 6.10 and 9.5. 


[Nazimova over-acts and writhes, _ she has an astonishing talent for 


lightning changes of expressior 
PavILIon, MARBLE Ancu. Bich Men’s Wives. At 2.30, 
4.45, 7.0 and 9.15. 


rather obstinately masculine and Claire Windsor’s suffer- 
such an outworn theme: only the 


[House Peters is 
ings are too prolonged to enliven 


moral emerges, shabby and intact. On Monday, Mary Pickford 
appears in Jess of the Storm Country.) 
Sirver CiNEMA, SHEPHERD'S Busu.—Three Word Brand. 


Continuous. 
[William S. Hart’s taut, oblong face would be more impressive if his scenarlo 
writers gave him a greater varie ty of situations.) 





LEC TURES. 











February 28th.—Lonpon Scnoon or Economics.— 
Professor Graham Wallas on “ The Competition 
of the Sexes for Employment” .. ae oo 8.0 
[By ticket from the Secretary.] 
February 2 28th.— . ary WarpD SETTLEMENT, TAVISTOCK 
PLAce.—Dr. J. Lstlin — on * Buddhism 
and Christianity” .. os « 88S 
March ist.—Rova instiru TE OF Brrristt ARcHITECT: TS, 
9 ConpuIT STREET. 1 ™ hi- 
tecture and the Counteyatie 7 (os oe -« 65.0 
[By ticket from the Secretary.] 
March 1; ; or Economics.—Pro- 
fessor ‘Roman Dyboski on ** The Economic Posi- 
tion of Poland * 4s os 5.0 
March $8rd.—Gresuam Cornecr.— Professor Louis 
Brandin on *“* Le ThéAtre d’ Edmond Rostand” ,.. 11.0 


Nationa, GALLery (Daily).—* How to Appreciate 
the Old Masters.’ On Monday, February 26th, 
Mr. Wellington will speak on the pictures in the 
Teopened Dutch Rooms oe es 11.0and 12, 


] 
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Established in 1833. 
THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 


UNION BANK OF ENGLAND 


LIMITE 


Subecribed Capital « = £43,447,080 
Paid-up Capital + - £9,309,416 
Reserve Fund - * = £9,000,060 


Head Office: 
15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 





1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Agents in all parts of the world. 


BRITISH, COLONIAL & FGREIGN BANKING. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 
undertaken, 
COUTTS & CO., 
Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank. 
AUXILIARY: 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD 






































SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


THE FINAL MEETING. 
TRIBUTE TO THE CHAIRMAN. 

The ordinary general meeting of the South-Vastern 
Company was ‘held on the 15th inst. at the Cannon Street 
Mr. Cosmo O. Bonsor (the Chairman) presided. 

Ho said that that was their last meeting. He had looked up some 
facts as to the origin of the South-Hastern Railway, and found that 
it was on November 10th, 1836, that the first general meeting of the 
South-Eastern Railway was held at No. 10 Coleman Street. He had 
learned that there were still some links existing between those 
concerned with the company in the early days - and those now 
connected with it. Mr. Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell was in the chair, 
and it was rather a curious coinc idence that he, the Chairman, 
oc scupied the same house in which Mr. Grenfell lived in those early 
days. Then Mr. Akers, the grandfather of Viscount Chilston, 
moved the first resolution appointing the directors, and one of the 
first directors of the company was Mr. David Salamons, the uncle 
of Sir David Salamons, one of their present directors. The railway 
had had considerable ups and downs even in his, the Chairman’s, 
time, It was a sad moment when they had to bury an old friend, 
but he had great hopes that Mr. Rodocanachi’s prophecy, uttered 
at the earlier mee ting of the Man: iging Committee, as to the oot 
prosperity of the ‘ ‘Southern C ompany,” would be realised, and : 
the same time an encouragement to those who had to car ry on th ry 
new company. He moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

TRISUTE TO THE CHAIRMAN. 

Sir Alfred Smithers, in seconding the resolution, speaking of tho 
railway am: oemnakions, observed they were no doubt necessary in 
many cases, but he was constrained to say that an Act which com- 
pelled a company to go into partnership with other concerns, and 
without stating who were be the partners, was not British and 
was un-English. (Hear, hear.) Their company had ‘arrived at a 
point, after much difficulty, and after doing great service to the 
country, when it was entering upon an era of prosperity. ‘They 
owed that in very great measure to the confidence Mr. Bonsor hac 
inspired both in ‘the financial world and among the sharehclders in 
getting the stockholders, during many years, to sacrifice their 
dividends in order that the company might be put in a strong 
position. He thought it a great misfortune that the new Southea n 
Company could not have, at all eve nts for a year or two, the benef 
of the services of Mr. Bonsor as chairman. (Hear, hear.) Proc 
ceeding, Sir Alfred paid a striking tribute to the services of Mr. 
‘Tempest and Mr. Sheath, and also went on to allude to the splendid 
assistance the company’s Benevolent Fund—unique, probably, im 
the railway world, at all events in some of its features—had heen 
to many einployees of the company, who through no fault of their 
own had had to meet times of stress and strain through sickness, 
accident, and general disablement. He hoped that the motives and 
principles which had guided the directors and management in the 
establishment and working of that fund would permeate the rest 
of the railway world. 

The resolution was unanimously 


Railway 
Hlotel. 


agreed to. 
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SPRING 
RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


ESTIMATES FREE 
REGENT ST., 


LIBERTY & CcQ., LTD., LONDON, W. 


INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. 


BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


Buy IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 


Robinson & Cleaver's pure- Irish Linen Sheets, Table 
Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker’s 
prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 











Story’s Spring Exhibition of 


FURNISHING FABRICS 


Now Ready. Patterns sent free. 
STORY’S 
STORY & CO., LTD., KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 





me —-——- —-— 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 





the healthiest person is 


to disablement or 


Even 
liable death trom 


accident. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 








H* MAJESTY’S. (LAST WEEKS.) “EAST OF SUEZ.” 
EVENINGS AY 8.15, 


MATINEES. WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS at 2.20. 
I AUMIER, MAT. MARIS, GAUGULN, COROT—Pictures by 


. these masters in,oll and water-colour. Also fine examples of D. Y. Cameron 
Frank Brangwyn and George Clausen, and of Sir Henry Raeburn and Thos. Gains, 
borough, now cn view at Barbizon House, 8 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, W.1- 





O* AN ORANGE ORCHARD IN THE TRANSVAAL you can 
lead a healthier and happler life. Settlers of good social status resident 
in the picturesque Zebediela Township, situated at an altitude of 4,000 feet, over- 
looking the cocenth, describe the life as “ delightful.”” Shooting, boating, tennis, 
cricket ; no ae own plentiful and Inexpensive native Jabour for field and house 
work: married people live comfortably on £200 per annum; taxation negligible. 
—Write for particulars as to how an investor or settler may secure a net income of 
not less than £1,000 per annum on a capital outlay of £1,350 to AFRICAN REALTY 
TRUST LTD. (subscribed capital £400,000), 38D New Broad Street, London, E.C. 2 











P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, published by Longman in 1897.—Apply Box 1159, 
the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Gerden, wie. 
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AND HODGE 

(Established 1744), 

New Bond Street, W.1 

WEEK, each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock 
wrecisely :— 

Feprvary 267TH-Marcu 2yp.—THE FIRST PORTION of the FAMOUS COLLEC- 
TION of Engravings, Deawings, Broadsides, &c., illustrating the HISTORY OF 
LONDON from the Earllest to the Present Times, formed by the late JOHN #ED- 
MUND GARDNER, Esq., the property of the late Major Sir Edward Coates, Bart., 
M.P. (Sold by order of his Executors.) 

FEPRUARY 27TH-28TH.—ARMOUR AND WEAPONS, tho property of the late 
Captain Herbert Graystone, of The Moor, Hay, Herefordshire. 

Maxcn 1st.—-A portion of the very CHOICE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE 
PISTOLS and other FIREARMS, POWDER FLASKS, &c., including many speci- 
mens of unique interest, beauty and importance, the property of Herbert J. Jackson, 
Raq. 

Marcu 2np.—WORKS OF ART, comprising EARLY POTTERY and STONE- 
WAKE, SHIP MODELS, PEWTER, the property of Mrs. A. Stern; FURNITURE 
and a Pair of Seventeenth Century Flemish TAPESTRIES, the property of H.H. 
Prince Bibesco. 
On view. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


The Council of the Durham Colleges will proceed shortly to appoint 
A LECTURER IN GERMAN, 
with an initial stipend of £500 per annum. 
Applications to be sent in by March 17th, 1923. 
For terms and conditions of appointment apply to the SECRETARY TO THE 
COUNUIL, University Owlicea, 33 North Bailey, Durham, 











HE 
2 


ANTED, “THE RED SCAUR: a Novel of Manners,” by | 





a, Ver eeeers SECONDARY 


BUOl SCHOOL, 
APPOINTMENT. OF HEAD-MASTER, 
Applications are invited for the vacant ‘Test oi Head-Master cf the 
Secondary School. The successful candidate to take up duties on Ist Septer heb 3 
The School is a day school of 430 boys and girls, governed by a Joint re = a 
sgnmene by the East Suffolk County Council and the Town Council cf t} ~ r . 
0 r 


Tewestes 


ittee 
Ol ugh 


Lowestoft, and is recognized by the Board of Educaticn under the § 
Schools Regulations. A copy of the Articles of Government can be cttai et 
the undersigned. Price sixpence. alked tiem 

Applicants must hold a GOOD HONOURS DEGREE of a British Univers: 
and must not be over 45 years of age. — 

Salary £700 per annum. 

Form of application can be obtained on receipt of a stamped addr ssed 
envelope. Applications to be sent in to the undersigned on or before M 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials. 

Canvassing members of the Joint Committee either directly or 
disqualify candidates. 


y 


icolseap 
arch 28¢}) 
indirectly wil 


R. BEATTIE NICHOLSON, 
Town Clerk, Lowestoft, and Secretary to the Joint Co: 
Education Offices, Town Hall, Lowestoft. % 
February 2ist, 1923. 


mittee, 





area, 

(“saan for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
described by Experts in cach profession. Price 2s. 10d., post free. 7; 
Professional Wor!ld To-day, an alphabetical list of present openings for girls pa. 
7d., post free.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, py” 
Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. iti 


The 














LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDOY, 


The STANSFELD LECTURE on “THE COMPETITION OF THE SEXES 
FOR EMPLOYMENT” will be given by Professor GRAHAM WALLAS, Litt D 
M.A. (Professor of Political Science in the University), at the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, Hougliton Street, Aldwych, Wee 
on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28th, 1923, at 5 p.m. Tho Chalr will be taken 
by Miss Christine M. Murrell, M.D. ADMISSION FREE, by TICKET to be 
obtained from the Secretary, London School of Economlcs.—EKDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. , 








NIVERSITY OF 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ Poiltical Developments in India from 1920 to 
1922" will be given by Sir Willlam Vincent, K.C.S.1, K.C.1.E. (Member of tne 
Council of India), at the London School of Economics and Political Science (Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) on Thursdays, March Ist, 8th and 15th, 1923, at 6 p.w 
At the first Lecture the chair will be taken by the Right Hon. Lord Mestoy 
K.C.S.L, LL.D. Admission free, without ticket. = 


LONDON, 


EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar, 





OWETT LECTURES, 1923 
e Four Lectures on 
BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY: A CONTRAST AND A PARALLEI 
will be given by Dr. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER at the Mary Ward Settlement in 
Tavistock Place, W.C., on WEDNESDAYS, at 5.15, beginning FEBRUARY 2814, 
Chairman of First Lecture: Str FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, E.CSJ 
ADMISSION FREE. 
A few tickets for reserved seats, 15s. for the Course or 5s. for Single Lectures, may 
be had from the Hon. Sec., Miss D. WARD, 2 Eccleston Square, 8.W. ; 





G RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C.—Four Lectures 
T will be delivered by Professor FOSTER WATSON, D.Litt., at 6 p.m. 
Subject: “ THINKERS ON EDUCATION AND LIFE.” 

Tuesday, February 27th.—Robert Owen, Social Educatist. 

Wednesday, February 23th.—Wililam Cobbett and Individuailist Education, 

Thursday, March Ist.—F. D. Maurice and Spiritual Education. 

Friday, March 2nd.—Charies Dickens and Education. 

Admission FREER. 





NSTITUT FRANCAIS DU ROYAUME UNL 


SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED TO ENGLISH PUPILS AT THE LY(CEES 
(French Secondary Schools). 
Four at the Girls’ Lycée. 
Four at the Boys’ Lycée. 
For particulars apply SECRETARY, University Section, Institut Francais du 
Royaume Uni, 1-7 Cromwell Gardens, South Kensington, 5.W. 7. 








BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
(Founded in 1885.) 

Principal: Miss EVA LETT, Cambridge Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos 
Vice-Principal; Miss MURIEL H. SPALDING, Dartford and Anstey Phys. Tr. 
Colleges. 

The College stands in its own grounds of 23 acres and has accommodation for 

120 resident women students. 

The course of training covers three years, and is based upon Ling’s Swedish System. 
The theoretical work includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of (ames 
Theory of Gymnastica and Principles ci Education. Practical training is given la 
Educational and Postural Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, Swimming and 
Production. A special course in Massage and Remedial Gymnastics is prov i 
those students who show aptitude for this branch of work. Students practise teaching 
(under the supervision of the College Staff) in London Secondary Schools and iu 
local Secondary and Elementary Schools. : 

For prospectus, &¢., application should be made to the PRINCIPAL'S SECRE 
TARY, at the College. 














LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. : 

shoes BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principai: Miss STANSF ELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 

and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massag*, 

Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tenul, 
Net Ball, &. Fees £165 per annuim.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


| yg EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S3.W.). 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 1+ 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefidre, M.A.) ‘Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbalra; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scho! arships, 
Loan Fund and Grants trom the Board of Education, app!y to the Principal, Ma 
E. E. LAWRENCE, 























JYARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING relating to the “ Thirza Wakley " Self-Activity System of Educa 
tion are obtainablo from the SKCRETARY, Sclf-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgaly 
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OR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
te Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 

p iris to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
equine fines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canuing. Full theoretical instruction. 


UTDO' 





upto erectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
ARENTS see king ng SC HOOL in touch with WORLD’S WORK, 
gh standard inte liectual subjects, active participation in useful 


ning his 
nies, dairying, poultry-keeping, driving, &c.—and training in practical 


invited to apply ISABEL FRY, Farmhouse School, Wendover. Girls 
Terms mo dera ate, He ath exceptional. 


irsui :. 
ry’ Boys to 13. 
eh at eae r 
UBLIC SC HOOL MAN (marrie ed) has vacancy for PREMIUM 
PUPIL, willing to work on Rhodesian farm. Stock- -raising, da uirying, fruit. 
= S., care of J. W. Vickers and Co » Lite i., 5 Nicholas Lane, £.C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during th» 








~ GIRLS’ 


holidays. 











Prineipals: The _Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary 
<n HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 


VT. 

i. iOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents live abroad. 
Principals: Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour School of English 

Janguage and Literature, Somerville College, Oxford. 


MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Sohool of 
{ 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxiord. 
wir from Downs and sea, 


ING 7HOL T SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
LS SCHOLARSHIP will be offered to a girl under 14. 


Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





Bracing 








SURREY.— 


Examination in June. 





ae ‘* + . 
TYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—Not less than Six Scholarships 
: will, be offered by the Council on the result of an examinationto be held 
und er fourteen on 1y 1st, 1923. All entry forms must be 
For fur 


ly 
ther particulars apply to the HEAD- 
Buc cks. 






ip May, 1923, to girls 
recived betore March lst, 1923. 
MISTRESS, Wye ombe "AL bey School, 





HE iE GR: ANGE, BU XTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder 
girls may spec falize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic Scienco 
tranch for girls over 18. Tenni 3 Courts and Held for Hockey and Cricket. rep. 
for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


| tome COLLEGIATE 





SCHOOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 

l’rincipal : Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased “ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bournemouth 
tesidence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and a frontage to 
the sea of 400 feet, overlooking lsournemouth Bay, the School will be transferred to 
dhe new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and additions can be carried out, 

The School will be a equipped and up-to-date in every way, und additional 
scommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Applications for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the U niversity. Domestie Belencs Department. Illus- 
trated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfleld,” Annexe, Bournemouth. 


Chairman of Governors: 








12. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 

JJ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
Principal—Miss WHEELER, 

Special terms 3 for ministers’ ond missionaries’ daughters 


QT. BRAN N’S, BRISTOL. 
7 SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CLERGY. 


Entire charge tf desir if desired. 








D O 


Patrons : 
THE ARCHBISHOPS, THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL, 
and Eleven Other Bishops. 

Patroness: THE DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. 

Tiead-Mistress; Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon 
1 Lecturer, Westfield College, University of London). 
£70-£73, INCLUDING MEDICAL ATTENDANCE, 
(Plano and Class Singing), and LauNpry. 
LBuraaries are given in special cases. 

A few Girls, not Daughters of Clergymen, are received on higher terms. 

Spacions Grounds, with Gymmasium, Art Room, Sanatorium, Tennis Courta, 
tod Playing-field at Westbury. 4 

Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarships) and for other 
Qualifying Examinations. 

Apply to Rev. Canon WELCHMAN, 


.— LADY ELTON, 
LAWN,” 





Music 


Hon. Sec. or HEAD-MISTRESS, 





confidently Recommends “ THE 
CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gen 


itlemen’s Daughtera only. Entire charge of Children with 
arents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea.— 


or illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 
WATFORD. 
LIS. 


Hic Yt & & & « 
Miss WAI 


OXHEY LANE, 
Principal 
Private Residential School for Giris. Tele. 
SCHOOL, 








“ Watford 616.” 





\ MICHAEL’S BOGNOR. 
We (WOODARD FOUNDATION). 

Music successes in Exarninations of the Assoctated Thoard, R.A.M. and R.C.M., 
December, 1921-December, 1922, 49 passes, 10 honours, including 2 gold medalists. 
Vacancies for Summer Term.—Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Se., Lady Warden. 


PuboR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 





f Miss BRE NDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
Principals 4 Miss VIOLET M. FIELI 

HOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GE NTLE MEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 

SPECIAL ATTE hep to MUSIC (Foreign Metho4J), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LEC TU RES oy WE LL-KNOWN VP *ROF ESSORS 








ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWAN AGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities it required 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing 





ENTLEY PRIORY, STANMORE, 


Situated on gravel soil 500 ft. above sea level. 

First-class Boarding School for girls from age 

A thoroughly goo d general education. 

Pupils prepared for the Universities if desired. 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, be iterature and Languages. 

There is a well-equipped Domestic Science Branch ia which girls of 17 can 
specialize. : 

Great attention is paid to Health and Deportment. 

Large Gy a Playing Fields and Tennis Courts, whe 
by a... feasional. 


MIDDLESEX, 





10 to 19, 








e Tennis is coached 























Prospectus on application to the Principal, Miss DE TENAC. Telephone: Bushey 
Heath 251. 
ENRHOS COLLE( tE, COLWYN BAY, 
Upper, Middle, Juni or and By ymestic Science, 
Principal Miss Hovey, L.A 
Por Boarders oaly. 
Two E ntrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 
S* ELPHIN’S } CHURCH OF ENGL AND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET ~ FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 


Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Dauchters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundatioa 
Scholarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HKAD-MISTRESS. 
YALDER GiRL SCHOO L, 
SEASCALE., 

(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools. 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing fleid. 
Escort from Luston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle—For prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


iV ERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

J) SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages ef nearness to 
London.—For Pros pectus apply HEAD- MISTRE Ss. 

VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Halil, Oakamoor, 


N. Statfs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Clase. Trip., Cantab.) 


i igo ATE COLLEGE F “OR GIRLS, Y ORKSHIRE. 
Three Entrance Scholarships, value £30 to £60, on the result of an examina- 

tion, to be held in Junc, 1923, for girls between the ages of 12 and 15. Applicatior 

to be made before March 24th.—Full particulars may be obtained from the 

SECRETARY, Harrogate C ollege. 

————— 














Boarders only, 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
FFORMORE, UPPER DEAL, KENT. — Boys’ 


School; 11 acres grounds. Since June, 1921, 7 scholarships, 
ship. Games carefully coached. Entire charge if parents abroad 


Preparatory 
1 R.N. cadet- 


|= BRIDGE SCHOOL.—Se holarships Examination on Juno 

Sth, 6th and 7th, 1923. One Scholarship of £100 p.a., one of £80 p.a., and 
one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships entitling to exemption 
from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for competition. Knutry forms, 
&c., of intending candidates must reach the Head-Master on or before May 19th, 
1923.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY to the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Tonbridge. 


ave ee ee ee C OLULE 


Au Examination for three Foundation Scholarships of 90.cuineas each and for 
Exhibitions of £60, £45 and £30 will be held on May 29th and $0th. Entr ty forms 
ean be obtained fr from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks. 








GE. 


CE AFTON COLLEGE.—Clasaic al, Mathematic al, ~ Modern 

Language, Natural Science and Music Scholatships, value from £25 to £130 
yer year. Examination in June.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol, 


i ROADSTAIRS, MAGDALENE COURT SCHOOL,—Prepara- 
, tory for Public Schools and Navy. Exceptionally healthy situstion over- 
looking town and sea. Fine air, best food, careful cooking. Drill and games taught 
thoroughly. Common Entrance Class. Public school successes with backward 
boys.—H. H. ©. BUCKLEY, M.A., Camb. 
} ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by tho 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 849 foet abova 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADS&TS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 











eged11-18 years. Established 1889. The firstof the New School Movement, 
xvellent fool. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
*To my nfind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.’"—G. STANLEY HAL 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rox reste r, De rbyshire; or 
to Colonel B. R WARD, C.M.U., late R.E., ‘Hon. Sec retary, Abbotsholime Assoc lation, 
28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 1 
J OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, for 
BOYS between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, value from £90 a 
year downwards, will be awarded by Examination beginning March 6th, 1923. Boys 
conauiend at Roseall and in London. —Apply the BUKSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 
‘T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BROADS {'AIRS.—Preparatory 
for the Public Schoois and Navy. Loys received trom the age of 7 to 14— 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 
] IRCHINGTON HOUSE, BIRCHINGTON, THANET.—Pre- 
paratory for Public Schools and Dartmouth.—For prospectus, apply Mr, 
WEST, B.A. 


XIGGLESWICK 


Aires sttsyeary Hata BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 











8. a. (Oxon). 


SCHOOL. 





Three, or more, Scholarships 











J will be offered in June.—Full details from the BURSAR, Giggleswick School, 
Settle, Yorks. 
FOREIGN. 
T AUSANNE.—VILLA ARIJANE, Avenue de Chailly. Finishing 
4 School for Young Ladies. KEFERENCE: Sir John Jarvis, Bart., Hascombe 


Court. Godalming. Escort at Easter.—Mlies. GLAS. 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
ACKWARD BOYS coached by a system of mental training, 


by means of which the dormant faeulties are awakened and stimulated. 
Excellent also for the ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr. E. 
GRIERSON over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address broadham 
Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 
 - DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. Appointments made.— 
Address 1235p St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 5.W. 1. 
4. LOCUTION.— Mr. CHARLES * SEYMOUR 
"4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Yocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 416 Strand (Charlag Cross), W.C. 2. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
S CHOOLS Information and carefully 

















considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 

mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms oi 

occupation at home and abroad. 

AREERBS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063 and 1064. 


YCHOOLS ror BOYS and GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Mesers. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTIN ENT, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fecs should be given. 
4a. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, L.C. 4. 
Telephone Central 5053 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC KCONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABLBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


© Vache 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
Fer aLn MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, &c., required. 


Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, F.C. 4. 


ye AUTHORS.—Author, invariably favourably reviewed, 

assisted by M.A. in touch with managements, reads playwrights’ MSS. with 
view to production ; also literary MSS. view publication. Work reported on within 
one month. Extensive critical review if required —HANNAY GRANT, 82 Trebovir 
Road, 5.W. 5. 





i 
A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Val 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on alue 
ae on a pe a — or = by return. If offer not aecepted, parcel reti 
post free. prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broke Urned 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. a ae Otherwise), 
Descriptive 


5. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 
| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for List’ (grat 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Re rechmeat’ he 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or ¢ House 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, Ww. taal laa 


On Silver, 15. 


Estd. 1850, 








la ¥ . . . ee 
BLstzs is as simple and safe to use as it is sure jn ; 
effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exterr Its 
cockroaches. Harmless to domestic animals.—ls. 6d., 2s. Sd. or 53, per igen 
free, irom HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheiflicld. ‘ _— 











PATIENTS.— ILLUSTRATED 








——_., 





i - — — 
| ESIDENT ; Booklet de 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Tow, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasct™ 


Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. Y. STOREY’ 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St We 





a 





G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with the 
“Old Equitable” for £1,500 at his death, 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68, 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


total premiums received were only £1,554, 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 





1 ny ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Wlustrated booklet free.— Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 


i DE BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
-A' @ Authors’ MSS. criticized, corrected, typed and placed. Moderate Terms. 
Enquiries invited. 


CAREER 
publicity work. 
for particulara and free lessons to (Dept. H122), 
1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 

——— at British Museum, Record Office, Somerset House, 

&c., undertaken. Moderate terms.—Box No. 1153, the Speclator, 13 York 

Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


hte yy ee and PROOF-READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London Cyeroutty. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1s., carbon copy 
3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 








THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and 
Lither sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write 
SEAW INSTITUTE, 

















TOURS, &c. 
TOURS.—First-class. Established 1999. 


Accompanied throughout. March 13th: Morocco by motor. March 13th: 
Algeria-Tunisia (mystic Wonderland of North Africa). Later: Italy, Spain, Norway 
Bweden, India.—N. 5S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 58.E. 19. 


RIVATE SOCIAL 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOUKS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 344. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARSON’ 8 
) “MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 shades 
in 24, 5 and 7 lb. packets. “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. 


White Lead. 
W EIsH LAMB, dressed Chickens, and newly-laid Eggs in 

large or smal! quantities, delivered to any part of the country at prices inclu- 
sive of all packing and transit charges.—BRANAS POULTRY FARM, Liandrillo, 
Merionethshire. tablished 1906. 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11. 














|‘ — LACE — YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
) Beautiful nee@epoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars. 


modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 

-—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 

| ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 

lit or send garments for free estimate —LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A) 

€7 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your cwn Arms, 

B. Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 

e 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY Bb. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, Loudon, 
4 








Superior to | 













Send for this 
Leaflet and read 
How you can Buy a House 


It tells how you can purchase your own home 
and in the event of death leave it free of debt. 


(Funds over £10,000,000.) 


United Kingdom Provident Insin. 
= 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
=— 3 Chairman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Capital Authorised and Issucd wes - e- £9,000,00 
Capital Paid up ee oe oe oe a oe + e.  £3,000,000 
Reserve lund oe ee an ie oe o ee =: £3, 250,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Anstralias 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are receive 
for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
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RAWLS NILE TEOMA ITIP A ATAU E APSO 


A GREAT WORK AT A GREAT BARGAIN 
The New Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Twelfth Edition in 32 Volumes 


AT HALF PRICE 


HE Encyclopedia Britannica— fF 
“the book you have always wanted to (agi 
own’’—is published in more styles fal 
of binding than any other similar work. § 

This is because we have sought to § 
meet the varying wishes of some 300,000 
subscribers throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

The Handy Volume Issue alone has 
been sold in seven different bindings, 
each one of Standard quality and each Hi} 
having particular merits of its own. To Hii 
keep so many varieties of sets in Stock 
entails a heavy investment and unwar- 
ranted expense, especially in view of the 
greatly increased cost of book manufac- 
ture. We have been forced to decide 
either to reduce the number of bindings 
or to increase the price of the sets. 

The Britannica has always been primarily an 
educational institution, not a money-making 
venture. It has always been our desire to keep 
the price as low as possible. 

Therefore, we have decided to reduce the 
number of Handy Volume bindings to three. 


Why the Half-Price is Possible 

Here is your opportunity. Our entire stock in 
the remaining four bindings will be sold on very 
special terms, 





Here is a complete set of the 


As long as these sets last you will EncyclopediaBritannica Handy 
= Volume Issue, in the Jacobean 


we have already announced this sale by letter 
4 toseveral thousand persons who had previously 
inquired about the Britannica, it is certain 
that our stocks will dwindle very rapidly. 

You can therefore see the need for haste; 
i Otherwise you may be too late. This is a chance 
| Which will never come again of obtaining this 
unique set of books at a bargain price. 

i The NEW Britannica—Twelfth Edition— 
Hii brings the story of mankind down to the present 
a time. 

Here for the first time is presented an ade- 
quate and authoritative account of the war, 
ii here for the first time is a complete and 
Mii accurate survey of all the stupendous changes, 
Pill events and discoveries of recent times. 


The Biggest Bargain We Ever 
Offered 


i The Encyclopedia Britannica, even at the 

H price at which the Cambridge Issue is sold, is a 
bargain, since its 32 volumes contain 49,000,000 
i words—the equivalent of 476 ordinary books. 
1 But you do not have to pay the regular price. 
y If you act promptly you can obtain this won- 
4% derful work in the Handy Volume Issue for 
half that amount. It is only because we wish to 
reduce the number of bindings to be carried in Stock 
* that we are making this exceptional offer—an 
offer that cannot be repeated after the present 
sets are gone, 


Why Haste is Necessary 


Fill in and post the coupon below and you 


be able to obtain the new Edition of oak bookcase with leaded glass will receive by return two interesting book- 


the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 32 doors. This case was des.gned 


lets, together with further details of our special 


; . especially for the Britannica by offer and particulars of our deferred payment 
volumes at one half the price of the a famous firmofcabinet makers. plans. There are less than 1,500 sets of the 


regular Cambridge issue. 

In the limited space here available it is not possible to ex- 
plain just how advantageous this special offer will be to you, 
but if you will fill in the coupon below particulars will be 
sent to you at once. After receiving full details you are certain 
to agree that this is a very exceptional bargain. 

You must act promptly if you want to secure a choice of the 
bindings, some of which are sure to be sold out within a very 
short time. At the present time our entire stock amounts to 
only 1,375 sets—592 in red linen cloth, 452 in full brown 
sheepskin, 206 in three-quarter levant, 125 in full levant. As 


TWO DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS FREE 


Two handscm2 booklets, each of 48 pages and illuftrated on 
every page, wi.l bz sent to yqu without your incurring a penny of 
expense or any obligation. These booklets will prove fascinating 
reading and tell you exattly what you want to know about the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 


All you have to do is to fill in and post the coupon at the 
right, 


Send no money. 


Handy Volume Issue in the four discontinued 
bindings now on hand. To secure aset at the bargain price it 
will therefore be necessary for you to post the coupon at once, 

Or, if you prefer, 


Cali at our Show Room, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Fourth Floor. 


CE 8 Gece 8 Goes 8 GE 8 oS 8 ee 


Britannica Half-Price Coupon 


The Encyclopedia Britannica Co., Ltd. 
125 High Holborn, W.C. 


Please send me, free of charge and without any 
obligation on my part, the two 48-page illustrated 
boo:lets describing the New Encyclopedia Britannica, 
12th Edition, together with details of your special 
half-price offer. 
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~PRITISH INDIA 
Ey ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 


. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
London and rMarseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia 

London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

. London to Queensland. 

. London (cargo) and Southampton (passergers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment. passengers 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). 

United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 

couver or San Frangisco to New Zealand, 

Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

ape ndon (one <lsss only, third ciass rates) to Aus- | 
44 tralia via Cape of Good Hope. l 

| 
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ADDRESS: 
Mos. 1. 2, 3, 4 & 5—For Passage, P. £0. ome. 14-16, Co-kspur 
5 i Street, SW. 1. Freight or se & usiness, P. & O. and 
| B.I. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., Li EC.3. B.D. Agents, 
dhe Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhali St.. London, E.C. 8, 
3 No. 6.— Mey ye ‘Ld, 138, St., London, E.C. 3, 


< | No. 7.—Union S.S. Co. of Nee Zochad, Led., P. & O. House (First 
6 Floor), 14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1, and for Vancouver 
Service, any Offi-e of Canadian Pacific Railway. 
No. 8.—P. & 0. Branch Line, 32, Lime Street, London, f.C. 3, or P. & 0. 
House as above. 
Paris (All Houtes)—Sociéts Francaise, P. & 0., 41, Roulevard 
des Capucines. 
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JAPAN, CHINA & MANILA 


Via VANCOUVER 
BY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 
Quickest Route to the Orient 
REDUCED THROUGH FARES 


Canadian Pacific Atlantic steamers connect at port of 

landing with Canadian Pacific trains to Vancouver, where 

passengers embark on Canadian Pacific “ Empress” 

steamers to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Manila 
and Hong Kong 


For Sailings, ctc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1) ‘ 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 ) LONDON 
Or Local Agents everywhere 


Illustrated Japan-China booklet free on application. 
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DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


ESCORTED TOURS to SW to SWITZERLAND. 


days - 16 Guineas. 


ESCORTED TOURS to ITALY 
days - 26 Guineas. 
A FORTNIGHT’S TOUR to SWISS & ITALIAN LAKES. 
23 Guineas. 
EASTER IN PARIS - 4&7 19s. 6d. 
Leaving London March 29th and returning from Paris on 
April 3rd. 
Providing Second Class Travel Ticket, Room and all Meals whilst 
in Paris, transier to and from Hotel in Paris, Motor Tour 
round Paris, Motor Tour to Versailles, Sightseeing Fees, all Tips, 
and Services of a Conductor. 


SEATS RESERVED THROUGHOUT. 
Cruises Round the Coast, to Norway, Canary Islands, 
&e., &c. 


For detailed programme of Tours write to :— 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, or Branch Offices. 

















Exclusively prepared and_ shipped 
‘Extra Dry for England.”’ sre NECK 
LABEL 
No cther Liqueur has the same 
fragrant charm and delicacy of 
flavour as Cointreau Triple-Sec. 





and Stores. 
Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 





COINTREAU | 


At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants} 





THOS. COOK & SON'S 


“EASTER HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS 


AND 


TOURS IN SUNNY LANDS” 


FREE ON REQUEST. 


ESCORTED TOURS AT EASTER. 


PAWS  cccscess: From £5 5 0 | EASTER in NICE 
BRUSSELS  cescoccee £7 7 6 E be — wie £42 0 0 
S ry 
YE Ds BATTLE. £11 11 0 tp ny AKES 00 
‘isoaphiaaas 14 £45 

HOLLAND ......... £13 13 0 | EASTER: SEVILLE 
EASTER in ROME (20 days’ Tour de 

C24 Gage) cccscsecscce £42 0 0 Ra £90 0 0 


COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PARTS. 
SPECIMEN “POPULAR” TOURS. 


Providing Travel’ Ticket and Accommodation, 
SEASIDE RESORTS LUCERNE, with 
ABROAD 4Days £3 3 0 L ( fonduetor 9Days £9 7 6 
UGANO, with 
7 fb ay 4Days £5 5 Conductor 9 Days £12 15 0 


ROME, with 
Bn: sh 9Days £3 8 Conductor 12 Days £24 0 0 


Also to the RIVIERA, ITALIAN LAKES, ALGERIA 
and TUNISIA, BALEARIC _ ISI ES, CORSICA, 
SPAIN, and MOROCCO, _ OCEAN VOYAGES, 
PYRE NEES, EGYPT, and PALESTINE, &c., &c. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


By S.Y. “METEOR” (3,613 tons), 
Sailing February 27th, March 29th, April 27th, 
Illustrated descriptive booklet free. 
Ordinary passages booked to all parts at official rates. 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES, 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued. Foreign money supplied 


and exchanged. Baggage insured, stored and forwarded. 
RAILWAY TICKETS ao ow an iS aoe RNEY ISSUED IN 
) 
Apply: 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, and BRANCHES. 
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TURKISH BATHS 


AT HOME 


HE GEM TURKISH BATH CABINET is 

a portable, foldable bath for use in the home, 
complete in itself. It is made ofa durable antiseptic 
material in our own factory in London. It takes 
up little or no room. It can be made ready in a 
minute in any room in your house. It gives all the 
benefits to be derived from the public Turkish Bath. 
The Gem Home Turkish Bath 
is a necessity if perfect health is 
to be maintained. Health depends 
on a free action of the pores of 
the skin. Without Turkish bath- 


ing these pores become clogged 
with the grease of soap, with dust 
and dirt. 


Ill-health is due to poisons in 
the blood. Rheumatism, sciatica, 
lumbago, gout, headache, neuralgia, 
nervousness, and all the kindred 
symptoms of neryous trouble arc 
due to a poisoned life-stream. 

When you use the Gem Bath 

what happens is this. You sit in the Cabinet. The warmth 
| speedily acts on your skin. As the temperature rises you 
perspire freely. A few minutes of free perspiration works 
a wonder. You open the Turkish Bath, wash in tepid 
water, complete with a cold sponge—and you will be a new 
manor woman! You will feel better, brighter, stronger— 
refreshed as if you had risen from a dreamless slumber. 

Recommended by leading physicians and health culturists. 
Booklet post free on mentioning the “ Spectator.” 


THE GEM SUPPLIES C0., LTD. (Desk 9), 
67 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 





Inside or Outside 
Heaters. 

















EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 
Per dozen. 


CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good body .. . 24/- 
GRAVES, SAUTERNE, Superior medium, Rich 29/6 


BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain 30/- 


CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 
BURGUNDY. pene growth. Special offer .. 39/- 


NIERSTEINER DOMTHAL Estate 
HOCK. Seusdiien, Great bargain ee ee 39/- 
36/- 


BRAUNEBERGER. Beautiful fruity character .. 
sSHRMANN & FILS’ “‘ GOLDE)D 
CHAMPAGNE, { ©" OLDEN 433 /- 


GOBLET,” I911. Highest class 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADULAY, medium dry ., 70/- 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL, High-class Cuvee ., TFQ/= 
PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY . .. 49/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM Dry 39/= 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR ., as -14 50/- 


GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
360)- 


COGNAC, COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old; 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 144/- 








invaluable in case of illness . 


The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY, { LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great wn 50/- 
Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Marke Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finstrry Square, London, E.C. 2, 
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Get out of that chai 
Kenneth, and let you 
father sit down! 











A MAN’s pDAy is his evening. 
Men call their professions by 
various names, but they are all 
spending their days providing 
evenings. 


A MAN’S EVENING may 


consist of tennis or golf, of 
helping to bath the children 
or hanging a picture, of going 
to a committee meeting or 


merely killing time. But it 
ends, if it does not begin, in 
his chair. A man’s chair is his 
evening, and his evening, in 
the long run, is his chair. 


THE BUOYANT CHAIR is 
made for the long quiet slabs 
of a man’s life. It is a thing of 
utter comfort and indulgence. 
Springs sprung on springs ! 


BUOYANT 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
Most good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs. There is 
also the Buoyant Mattress. » “Tur Boox or Comronr,” free 


Buoyant Sales Department 
The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 
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i | Trouble-free 
\ The convert to the N 
“S| bowl who fills his 


first pipe with Three 
Nuns avoidstheusual 
disenchantment of 
the novice. 


Three Nuns is so cool 
and fragrant, so even- 
urning, so trouble-free, 
that men who never be- 
fore knew the pleasures 
of a pipe can smoke it — 
and relish it to the last * 
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shred, 
THREE AUNS 
\ 
. TOBACCO 
XS Sold everywhere in the following packings :— 
\ 2oz. Tins 2/4 
\ 1 oz. Packets 1/2 
“| 20oz. Packets 2/4; 40z. Tins 48 
: nein bine edanmanesies 
SN Stephen Mitchell: cee: | 
\\ & Son, Branchof ? FHIREE AUANS : 
\ the Imperial Toe ; CIGARETTES : 
NS bacco Company : of : 
NX (of Great Britain 2 Pure Virginia Tobacco : 
N &lreland),Lid, : a : S 
\ 36 St. Andrew : 10 for 6&* : 
NS Square, Glasgow EEE inl 
SS 747 
‘Ss 
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EsTABLIsHED 1893. 


MRS. HGSTER’S 


Typewriting, Shorthand and Translation Offices, 


ST. STEPHEN'S CHAMBERS, 
TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C.2 
(to which address all communications should be sent), 


Tel. Nos.: London Wall 1570, 405 & 5989. 


Secretarial Training College 
Well - Educated Girls. 


29 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 


References: The Countess (Dowager) of Desart; 
Messrs. Wainwright, Pollock & Co. (solicitors), and many others. 


for 














ALL THE LATEST 
NEWSPAPERS 


periodicals, magazines, etc., can be promptly 
and punctually supplied from any of the 1,000 
branches of W. H. Smith & Son, or they can be 
despatched to any part of the world through the 
W.H.S. Postal Department. Full particulars, as 
well as subscription rates to over |,000 publica- 
tions, are given in the “ Postal Press Guide.” 
A copy will be supplied free on request. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


1,000 
Branches 

















SITU 


A Million Refugees 
to be rescued from 
starvation, disease, and death, 


Already 115,000 orphans now under protec. 
tion in Safety Zones. 


DUUSUEULUEUESUHLUOUAGAUUSUUL 





This influx of Refugees creates additional 
orphan problems of unprecedented com. 
plications. 


Do we realize the terrible situation? Take 
one relief camp with 9,000 people. The 
ration for one day consists of one and 
a-half barrels of cooking oil, 700 !bs. beans 
=. and 1,800 loaves of black bread. It 
totalled a handful of beans and a fifth of 
a loaf to each person. This ration went 
alike to the sick and the well, to the young 
and the old men and women. 





ut 


ld 


No wonder the helpers cable 

frantic appeals for more supplies. 
Please do not fail us in 
this hour of agonizing need. 


Christian Refugee Fund. | 


At the office of Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, 
S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, 


Hon. Relief Commissioner, 





TUS 


= 358 Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2, 
N.B.—No office rent or salaries this end. = 
No distributing expenses abroad. : 
mit TINUE LA ATTRA Re 
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A Valet for £5 a Year 


For £5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do. We 
will collect your suits regularly, clean, press 
and generally overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best-—at approximately half 
the usual charges. Please write for “ Valet 
Contract” Booklet and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office : Hackney Wick, E. 9. 


Branches and Agencies Everywhere, 
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——== A REALLY’ HIGH-CLASS 
| WINE FROM THE WOOD 


(ONG oar OR 


exceptionally fine value at 
per dozen boitles, carriage paid 
Send 9/- for two trial bottles by post. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 


54 /- | 
| 
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a See Sree 
OOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—New Catalogue now reat: 
Comprising Remeinders in most branches of Literature, in new coudili® 

as first published, but now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. Cataloc® 
post free on request.—H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 65-57 Wign0® 
Street, W.1, 
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Amillion Africans have 
the Gospe! for the firsk Hime 


The Gospel has been printed in six new African 
Janguages—says the Bible Society’s Report last 
Here are the names. Jaba, for a tribe in 
Kroo, for negroes along the 























year. 
Northern Nigeria. 


West Coast. Meru, for 150.000 souls near 
Mount Kenya. Lughara, for 250,000 folk on 
the South-West border eof Uganda. Luba 


Katanga, a dialect of the 
Baluba tribe in Belgian 
Congo, near the largest 
copper mines in the 
world. Kololo, spoken in 
Barotseland by 39,000 
Makololo—described by 
Livingstone. 

The Bible Society has 
now sent out the Scrip- 
tures in 164 languages in 














Africa. 

Send a gift to the 
Secretaries, 146 Queen 
Victcria Street, London, 
E.C. 4. 





Don’t let the 


5/= LIFE-BOAT SINK! 
For want of YOUR Help. 


To provide and maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need 


each year 
of 5/- each. 
nearly 300,000. 


S/- 


contributions 


1,000,000 


in 1922 we fell short by 

Please help us to make up this deficit in 1923, which is 
THE LAST YEAR 

of the first Century of the Institution’s great National Work. 

Surely it should not be difficult to find 

ONE MILLION BRITONS 

out of our population of over 40,000,000 who will give the 
modest sum of 5/- a year! 

Lorp Harrowny, Grorcr F. Sure, M.A,, 

Honorary ‘ireasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross’ Road, London, W.C. 2. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


(Under Royal Patronage.) 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS.—As I glance down the lists of Wills and Bequests, 
What strikes inc most is the absence of any gifts to this Society. 1 am thankful for 
lnany we have received, but would wish that those who had Ieft money had remembered 


W grateful we are for £50 up to any sui for the Ladies who are in such straitened | 


circumstances. Jam sure others who can leave money in the future will remember us. 
Hon. Secretary :—EDITH SMALLWOOD, Lancaster House, Malvern. 


LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be 
ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
508 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of 
Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
‘ Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a 
onation to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 required annually. 


UPstairs AND DOWNSTAIRS 
P By Miss THACKERAY. 
_The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions 
ind Donations towards the Funds of the Assoclation should be seut.—Baukers ; 
» BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 3.W, 
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UNE IN EVERY FIVE 


As a result of the enormous influx of refugees, 





one in every five of the increased population in 
When this is realised, the 
amongst the 


Greece is a refugee. 


enormous danger of epidemics 
refugees spreading to the normal town and city 
dwellers can be appreciated. And it should be 
realised that the danger of epidemics is made 
there is congestion, insanitary 


greater when 


conditions, and malnutrition. 


Realising this, the Relief Societies associated in 
the All-British Appeal for the Near East, who 
are already feeding 35,00 refugees in various 
parts of Greece, have decided to make them- 
selves responsible for the feeding of approxi- 
mately 11,000 refugees now being settled in 
Western Thrace under a scheme organized by 
the High Commissariat for Refugees of the 
League of Nations. 


For the purpose of this reconstructive settle- 
ment scheme the Greek Government has allotted 
an area of land, and has also supplied such 
building materials, agricultural implements, &c., 
as will enable the refugees to settle permanently 
on this land. The method by which the refugees 
are being settled is by their establishment in 
tents on the proposed village sites. Materials are 
then 
menced on model plans which have been drawn 
up. 2,650 refugee families have in this way 
been established on the sites of their future 
homes; part of them are already housed, and 


supplied and building operations com- 


the land is in process of cultivation. As a result 
of this joint work and of the assurance given 
by the Greek that all other 
essentials will be supplied, it is expected that 


Government 


these people will be self-supporting by the end 
of July, when the harvest is gathered. 


It will be appreciated that reconstructive work 
of this kind, by removing the refugees from the 
congested areas and at the same time giving the 
rural populations an opportunity of becoming 
productive once more, provides not only the 
most effective means of combating epidemics 
but leads towards a permanent solution of the 
refugee problem, and thus contributes very 
materially towards the future welfare of the 


Near East. 


Donations should be sent to the HON. 
TREASURER, IMPERIAL WAR RELIEF FUND, 
87 GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, 
LONDON, W.C. 2, which is co-operating with 
the Save the Children Friends’ 
Relief Committee in the All-British Appeal. 


Fund and the 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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BROADWAY HOUSE 


“‘ The larger and nobler civilization is at hand.” 
READ 


THE COMING RENAISSANCE. 


Edited by Sir JAMES MARCHANT. Fore- 
word by DEAN INGE. 12/6 net. 


CONTRIBUTORS: Profs. J. Arthur THOMSON, 
ZIMMERN, Patrick GEDDES ; Rt. Hon. C. F. MASTER- 
MAN, Mrs. St. Loe STRACHEY ; Drs. J. C. GARNETT, 
D. JORDAN ; Lady Frances BALFOUR ; Bishops of 
TRURO, of LICHFIELD, of PLYMOUTH ; Canons 
LACEY, BARRY ; Rev. Drs. CARLILE, SHAKESPEARE, 
Adams ‘BROWN. 


“I have read these thoughtful and suggestive essays with great 
interest.”—T7 ruth, 





DRAMA. 

THE LOVER AND THE DEAD WOMAN. 
Six Plays. 

By L. S. JAST. With coloured frontispiece. 7/6 net, 

All of the plays in this volume have been successfully * ‘ trie d out’ 
by the U mammal | Society, at Manchester, in the now famous * Upper 
Room” in Deansgate. 
ECONOMICS. 

PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC FINANCE. 

By Dr. HUGH DALTON. 5/- net. 


“A profound student has succeeded ia expressing general economic 
concepts in simple language. e does not give judgments; he 
suggests to the reader the lines upon which they can be correctly 
formed.”—Economist. 


THE WORKER AND THE STATE. A com- 
mentary on the Labour Preblems of to-day. 
3y Prof. FRANK TILLYARD. 10/6 net. 


“ The book reflects great credit on all re sponsible for its production, 
It is a really helpful and valuable book.”—Sir Lynpen Macassey in 
Sunday Times. 


THE DIVINE KINGDOM WITHIN THE 


EMPIRE. 
By Rev. R. WORMELL. 6/6 net. 


The Author shows that the Church is part of our Social Heritage, 
and, as such, has a great part to play in the administration of the 
Empire. The book is essentially constructive. 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 
OF PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 


SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 
By Prof. C. D. BROAD. 16/- net. 


A philosophical analysis of the fundamental concepts of Science in 
the ee of recent physical developments. Space, Time, Motion, 
and utter are examined. The relations between the refined concepts 
of Physics and the crude facts of Sensation are next investigated. 
The book ends with a chapter on the Brain and Sensation. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES. 
By C. G. JUNG, 25/- net. 


The , Fn of Extraverts and Introverts is here developed at 
length. Dr. H. G. BAYNES, the translator, contributes an Intro- 
duction, summarising the positions of Freud and Jung, and exp!aining 
the origin of their differences. 


CONFLICT AND DREAM. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND POLITICS. 
Both by Dr. W. H. R. RIVERS. 


Prof. G. ELLIOT SMITH contributes a Preface to each volume, 
oor et latter contains an Appreciation of the author by Dr. C. 8S. 

“His book on dreams is as different from the usual Freudian book 
as a book of astronomy from a book of astrology. . lis two 
deeply interesting books —Rovert Lynp in Daily News, 


CHEMISTRY, ETC. 
DR. B. HARROW. 


GLANDS : In Health and Disease. 
VITAMINES : Essential Food Factors. 
Edition. Each 8/6 net. 


Endocrine Glands have as profound an influence on our mental 

and physical co sndition as the brain itself, Their activity depends on 

‘“hormones,” or “chemical messengers,” which, like ‘* Vitamines,” 
the essential elements for nutrition, are thus indispensable to the life- 

process. The important new research in these spheres is here made 

known for the first time in non-technical and _ non-sensation: l 
language. “ The layman cannot do better than ane Dr. Harrow.’ 
Su Rg.” Times. 


LETTERS OF A RADIO-ENGINEER 
By J. MILLS. Hinstented. 10/6 net. 


The author of “ Within the Atom” is a scientist well known for 
his work on the Bell Telephone. He here explains every detail 
connected with Wireless from the personal habits of Electrons to 
the completion and use of the outfit. 


Discoveries and Inventions of 
the 20th Century. 


By E. CRESSY. 2nd Ed. (rewritten). With 
342 illustrations (many new). 12s. Gd. net. 


George Routledge & Sons, Lid., 
Kegan Paul & Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 4. 


12/6 net. 
12/6 net. 


Second 








MACMILLAN’S LIST 


VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
MEMORIES OF TRAVEL. 8vo. 12s. 64, ne 
Manc hester Guardian: ‘—* Profoundly informed in eth. 
nology, geology and botany, and possessing an easy, limpid 


style, Bryce naturally gives to these reminiscences of his 
wanderings the quality of creative writing.’ 








ALFRED MARSHALL, 
MONEY, CREDIT, & COMMERCE. 
By ALFRED MARSHALL, Author of “ Industry and 


Trade,” “ Principles of Economies,” etc. 8vo. 10s, net 





HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN 
EMPIRE. From the death of Theodosius I. to the 


death of Justinian (a.p. 395 to A.D. 565). By J.B. BURY, 
With Maps and Plans. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 
The Guardicn:—‘ Prof, Bury’ * petra, Maes 3 fascina- 
ting book.” 





ANGLICAN ESSAYS. 


A Collective Review of the Principles and Special 
Opportunities of the Anglican Communion as Catholic 
and Reformed. Edited by Archdeacon PAIGE COX, 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Guardian:—“ It is refreshing to find a group of men 
who, for the most part, have grown old in the service of 
the Church, willing to come forward and stoutly — 
their unshaken faith that the Anglican communion has 
unique contribution to make to the future of Christianity; 
and that in its main outlines its viewpoint stands firm.* 





Tuirp Epition. Just PustisHen. 
NOTES ON THE COMPOSITION OF 
SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 
By the Right Hon. Sir T. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





POEMS. 
3y FOUR AUTHORS (J. R. 
Campbell—E, L. Davison—l’. H. Kendon). Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. [Bowes & Bowes. 
The Daily News:—“ A volume of verse of unusual 
interest and appeal.... A bock to buy.” 


Ackerley—A. Y. 





THE TREND OF HISTORY. 
Origins of 20th Century Problems. By WILLIAM K. 
WALLACE. &vo. 16s. net. 

The Sunday Times:—‘ Mr. Wallace has given us an 
historical study of great interest and great valuc.... His 
book is one of the most illuminating which have appeared 
of late years.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 














We strongly suggest a personal call at our London Agents—Dula 
34/36 Margaret Strect, Cavendish Square, W. 
above brechure. 








get this Wook 
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means much to the Bo ke 
lover. It effectively solves 
the problem of the growing 
library. 

Illustrated from real pl 
graphs, it makes clear the reaso 
for the unique popularity of t 
Oxford Sectional Bookcases 


hot 


explains their wide adap tability, design and workmanship, and suggests 
most economical combinations, proving them the least expensive of @ 
u & Co, 


or early application if 





WILLIAM BAKER & CO., LTD., 
Sole Proprictors and Manufecturers, 


1/2 THE BROAD, OXFORD. 
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Another Humorous Novel 
By the Author of “ Our Elizabeth,” &c. 





Our ELIZABETH 
AGAIN 


cones ee A: KIL PATRICK 








Sale Price 
Sere 3/6 
where net, 
To-Daye 











Stephen Leacocl.’s Opinion of Mrs. Kilpatrick’s 


Work. 


Mrs. Kilpatrick's first book, ‘‘ Our Elizabeth,” was so full of natural 
as to wring from Mr. Stephen Leacock the confession that in 
ngland there were evidently exceptions to his sweeping denunciation of 
¢ lack of humour n women writers. ‘On the contrary,” he wrote, “ I 
n amply rewardec 1 for my sins when my _ half-brick brings down such 
pleasant windfall as Mrs. Kilpatrick’s delightful volume.’ 








Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 





OLD CROW. 


By ALICE BROWN, 
Author of ‘“ The Wind Between the Worlds,” 


Dany Curontctr : “One of the very best novels published in recent 
years in any country.” 
Dany News : “OLD CROW is one of the best novels I have read for 
¢ 


some time. 














First and only Cheap Edition. 


Crown 8vo. Price 3/6 net. 


THE SHADOW OF 
THE EAST. 


By E. M. HULL, 
Author of ‘ The Sheik.” 


tst big printing of the first cheap edition of THE SHADOW OF 
“AST was sold out within two days of publication; the second 
is exhauste d, and a third large edition is ready to meet the 
us demand for the novel. When it is noted that over a hundred 
in the Eng lish langi 1age have been sold of THE SHEIK it will 
er understood how Hull, without any aid from the Press, has 
ome am eae novelists the roared ‘best-seller’ throughout the British 
re and i merica. 






















A Charming Romance of Capri. 


Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 


THE CAVE WOMAN. 


A Tale of To-Day. 


By NORVAL RICHARDSON, 
Author of ‘“ The World Shut Out,” &c. 


This is one of the most delightful novels that has been published for 
x despondent. 

















EVELEIGH NASH & 





* A Really Funny Book.” — 


Crown 8vo, 


** Daily Mail.”’ 


Price 7/6 net. 







THE LUNATIC - 
| STILL AT. LARGE 





By the Author of “ The kunatic at Large.” 


Dairy Mait : “ Mr. Clouston has given a new lease of life to one of the 
most amusing and popular characters in current fiction.” 

Osserver : “ There are few people, we imagine, who will have the self- 
restraint to make it last over two evenings ,. . . it is a book that 
comes to an end with regrettable speed.” 

ScoTsMAn : “There will be a ready welcome for this new chapter in his 
diverting history.” 

Morninc Post: “ Mr. Clouston’s fun has a very particular relish.” 

Dairy Express : “We are no more like ‘ly to tire of his wild escapades 
than we tire of fresh air and roses.’ 





Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 


JOSEPH GREER 
AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


By H. K. WEBSTER, 


Author of “ The Real Adventure,” &c. 








Warry Mam 5 fae humen story.” 
Part MALL GAZETTE : An admirable book 
love will triumph at the end of the chapter. 
Times Liverary SupPLeM! : “ Joseph Greer is a en and exuberant 
figure. How can one help liking such a m hve 
Sunpay Tiss : : “ Holds the interest of the reader to a 


he can show us how 


very end.” 





A Fine Novel by a New Writer. 


Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 


ROADS GOING SOUTH 
By ROBERT L. DUFFUS. 


* A very charming idyll.” 
‘A shrewd novel, well written. 














TIMES : 
Morninc Post : 


” 





Katharine Tynan’s New Novel. 


Price 7/6 net 


THEY LOVED 
GREATLY. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of “‘ The Honourable Molly,’ &c. 


Crown &vo. 











148 Strand, London. 


GRAYSON, LTD., 
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SUCCESSFUL MARRIACE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilization 
fs so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it in the 
spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual during 
the last few generations. 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the intri- 
cacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that people 
have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now live in a 
different age, and the cry “ give us light” is being raised by those 
troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 

The two new books by G. Courtenay Beale, M.A. (Oxon), Ph.D.; 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(the Standard Volume on Birth Control) and 


The REALITIES of MARRIAGE 


(a Complete Guide to Marital Problems), 
6/9 each, post free, or both for 12/6, 


tever the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplates 
marriage can afford to be without them. 


Tne Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and 
helpful. ‘The Realities of Marriage’ is the best 
book of this sort which has come to our notice.” 


Send now Cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by return post. 


HEALTH PROMOTION Ltd., Dept. 182, 


19/21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Also obtainable from Whiteleys, Selfridges, Harrods, and all ihe best Stores 
and Booksellers. 


—— 
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The Wren Bicentenary 


‘TOM TOWER’ 


CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 


gome letters of Sir Christopher Wren to John Fell, Bishop of 
xford. IJlitherto unpublished. Now set forth and annotated by 


W. DOUGLAS CAROE. 


With chapters by Professor H. H. Turner and M. A. Cochrane, 
and 21 iilustrations. 








F’cap. 4to. 25s. net. 


Mr. W. D. Carée, F.S.A., deals with the Ictters from the historical 
and architectural standpoint, and Professor H. H. Turner, Wren’s 
successor in the Savilian Chair of Astronomy, deals with Wren 
references to Astronomy and to himself as an Astronomer. Mr. 
Arthur Cochrane, Chester Herald, has a chapter upon the Heraldry 
Le Vault of the Tower. ‘The work is appropriately printed in 

eli type. 


Humphrey Milford,COXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, London, E.C.4, 














~ 





Second Edition now ready 


F 
—___ a 
THE THREE LOVERS ( 


By FRANK SWINNERTON 


Crown 8vo. 7. Gan 
“Whoily admirable .,. the kind of story that has acer tn 
to appeal to all sorts of readers."—The Bookman. — 
“Mr. Swinnerton maintains his reputation of being one o: y. | 
ablest novelists now living.’”—The Queen. ~ OF the 
MISS MANNERING | 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ne 


A new novel of London life in Mr. Pett Ridge’s brighte: 
most genial style, — ghtest and TH 


“"ORACE AND CO.” 
By FRANCIS MORTON HOWARD, Author of 
Peay Rascais,” ; 
rown Svo. , 
With ‘this boc! which, from cover to cover, will keep — . TH 


. J - - Teader 
chuckling, Mr. Howard indubitably enhances his position a3 on. j 


the foremost humorists of the day. 


THE UPHILL CLIMB 
By B. M. BOWER. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ne BR 
A splendid cowboy story by the popular writer of Wild Wee 
romianice. 


DISMISS ! 
By HILTON BROWN. | 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net CA 


A story of vivid human interest which gives a close and arresting 
picture of service life in India to-day. me 


AT THE EARTH’S CORE 





By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. — 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net, 
An amazing story of a journey to the centre of the earth, and of 


the strange world discovered ty Mr. Burroughs’s adventurers, 


THE WALBURY CASE 
Py ASHTON HILLIERS. 
Crown 8vyo. 7s. 6d. net, 

A splendid crime story with a startling and dramatic ending, 


“6 
By KENNETH MacNICHOL, 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net, 
An exciting story of a girl’s fight for her ranch against grasping 
railroad companies and financiers. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR ALL: | ie 
A Manual of Honey-craft. 
By TICKNER EDWARDES, Author of “ The Lore | 
ot the Honey-Bee.” Illustrated. Tk 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. AN 
The author combines into one handy volume forty years’ experience | 
of practical apiculture for profit. 
OCCULTISM AND MODERN SCIENCE AT, 
3y T. KONSTANTIN OESTERREICH. 


Crown 8vo. 





6s. net. 











THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
‘Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c 

“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—T7he Guardian, 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 
Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 








ee 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each. By post, Ss. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C,2 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2.'} “ 








LEAGUE OF 


NATIONS | ~ 


PERIODICALS 








The Monthly Summary cf the League of Nations is a record 
of all proceedings of all League meetings, and provides, it 
simple and non-technical language, a regular account of 
League activities. 
Single numbers, 6d. net. All supplements free to subscribers 


The Official Journal contains the complete Minutes of the 
Sessions of the Council of the League of Nations, the text 0 NI 
the Reports and Resolutions adopted by the Council, as we 
as the principal official documents received or dispatched by 
the Secretariat of the League. 
£2 10s. All subscriptions must date from January to December 





MONTHLY SUMMARY 


Annual Subscription (post free) 6s. nel 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL . 


Annual subscription 193 


Published by S\ 


Constable & Co. Ltd. 10-12 Orange St. W.C.2. — 








Journals of Learned Socicties, &c., in sets, runs and single volumes or nambefs. 


2,3 &4 ARTHUR ST., NEW OXFORD S&T., LONDON, w.0.t 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS | > 


HELDON & WESLEY, Ltd., lave the largest stock in the country @ 
Books in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions 20 P| 


LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURGHASED. a 
Separate Catalogues on all subjects twepence each, post irce. li 


Telephone: Gerrard 1412, 
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PERADVENTURE Pp, ROBERT KEABLE. 7s. 61. nct. 
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CONSTABLE 


TRAVEL 


INCA LAND 


Explorations among the Highlands of Peru, by 


HIRAM BINGHAM. [Jlusirated. 24s. net. 


HE WORST JOURNEY IN THE WORLD 
By APSLEY CHERRY-GERRARD. With numcrous iilus- 
trations in colour and black-and-white by the late Dr. | 
Epwarp A, Witson and others. Maps, Panoramas, &c. 
2 vols. 63s. net. 

THE HEART OF ARABIA 
A Record of Travel and Exploration. 
Ry H. ST. J.B. PHILBY, C.LE., LC.S., &. In Two 
Volumes. With 48 full-page Illustrations, two folding 
Maps and a Plan. 63s. net. 

BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
An Account of its History, Resources and Native Tribes. 
By OWEN RUTTER, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by 
Sir West Rivceway, G.C.B., &c. 21s. net. 


CANNIBAL LAND 


Adyentures with a Camera in the New Hebrides. 
By MARTIN JOHNSON. With Illustrations from the 


author’s photographs. 12s. Gd. net. 


GENERAL 


SIR DOUGLAS 
HAIG’S COMMAND 


By G. A. B. DEWAR and LT.-COL, J. H. BORASTON. 
4th Impression. Two vols. 42s. net. 

Morning Post (leading article).—* A book which the British people, 
for their own security, ought to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest... . A terrible lesson in 





lllustrated. 








democracy; a nation might be ruined, 
despite a brave army and a skilful commander, by the follies of 
a rhetorician.” 


LADY BUTLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
The life story of the famous painter of “ The Roll Call.” 
Illustrated with the author’s drawings. 18s. net. 
THE WESTERN QUESTION IN GREECE 
AND TURKEY 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Maps. 
and brought up to date. 18s. net. 
HOPE 
Reflections of an Optimist on the psychology of Holiness, 
Happiness and Health. 7s. 6d. net. 
3y REV. ARTHUR W. HOPKINSON, Vicar of Banstead. 
WESTERN MYSTICISM 
By DOM CUTHBERT BUTLER, Bencdictine Monk of 


Downside Abbey. 18s. net. 





New Edition, revised 








FICTION 


DESOLATE 
SPLENDOUR 


By MICHAEL SADLEIR, Author of * Privilege.” 


A novel of greed for property and of the desolate splendour 


of a girl’s devotion. 7s. 6d. net. 
PONJOLA 
By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY. 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Graphic.—* A fine romance.” 
NINE OF HEARTS 
By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 6s. net. 


Country Life-——“ Those of us who hold that Katherine Mansfield’s 
too early death has left Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne our only distin- 
guished woman short story writer will welcome her new book.” 


S es oF 
SWEET PEPPER by GEOFFREY MOSS. 7s. 64. net. 
Observer.—" If ‘Sweet Pepper’ is a first attempt it is remarkable 


indeed. A book to be read by every man and woman who can get 
hold of a copy.” 


DIFFERENT GODS 


3y VIOLET QUIRK. A first novel. 7s. 6d. net. 





10-12 ORANGE 


STREET W.C.2 











| 
Sir Frederick Treves 


Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D. 


THE ELEPHANT MAN 


and Other Reminiscences 


“* Sir Frederick Treves ... 
tells a true story that has 
surely never been equalled in 
any tragedy or romance ever 








written as fiction.’””—Daily 
Graphic. “Sir Frederick 
Treves writes with  pic- 





turesqueness and force .. . 
this is the first time that he 
has taken us into his con- 
fidence about his famous pro- 
fessional adventures.” 
—Sunday Times. 


G. Wells 


A Short History of the World 


“Mr. Wells is conferring a 
real benefit on many thousands 
of people by producing these 
‘popular ’ histories, and we 
hope he will continue his cam- 
paign against prejudice and 
ignorance.”’—Teachers’ World. 
“* A really wonderful achieve- 
ment. In some 400 pages Mr. 
Wells has managed to give a 
vivid and interesting sketch of 
the earth and its inhabitants. 
. . . Few better presents could 
be found.” —Daily Mail. 


CASSELLS— 





























EDINBURGH LIBRARY 


2s. net. 
Fabre’s Book of Insects. 
The Book of a Naturalist. W. H. Hupson 
John Bunyan. By the Author of “ Mark Rutherford” 
The Haunters of the Silences. C. G. D. Rozerts 
Hunting Camps in Wood and Wilderness. 


H. HeskerH PrIcHARD 
A Book about Roses. Dean Hoe 
Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. 


Mrs. EarLe 
The Forest. Stewart FE. WHITE 


NELSON'S NOVELS 


1s. 6d. net. 


The Gentleman from Indiana. Bootn ‘TARKINGTON 


Shanghaied. I’raNK Norris 
The Children of the Mist. E. Priirorrs 
Beaujeu. H. C. Batey 


Further Experiences of an Irish R.M. 

SoMERVILLE 

The Sea Hawk. RAracEL 
Seasonable Books 


and Ross 
SABATINI 


The British Nature Bock. S. N. Sepawicx. 12/6 net 
Beautiful Flowers and How to Grow Them. 
H. J. Wricut and W. P. Wricut. 10/6 net 


Sketching Without a Master. J. Hurtan Brown. 6/- net 
Sketching in Water-Colours. James Srevart. 3/6 net 
Nelson’s Income-Tax Guide. Puitip SuLtey. 2/- net 


FOR ALL INCOMES FROM ALL SOURCES. 
“ Commendable clearness and completeness.” —Liverpool Post. 


The Civilization of the Ancient Egyptians. 


E. BorHwett Gosse. 5/- net 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 


(Incorporating T. C. & E. C. JACK, LTD.) 
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HE four new Medici Prints published towards the end of last year have already proved to be 
among the most popularof The Society’s publications. Among them perhaps the most remark. 
able is the print after Vermeer’s masterpiece in the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam, “ The Little Street 
in Delft,’ the wonderfully rich colour of which lent itself more particularly to reproduction by the 
Medici Process. Equally the quaint and delightful portrait of little “ Helena van der Schalke,” 
by Terborch, which hangs in the same gallery, seems to have lost nothing by reproduction and to 
have the satisfying quality of real paint which is the supreme test of the reproducer. The interest. 
in Vermeeris still most active, as has been shown by the large number of collectors who have decided 
to add “The Girl Reading a Letter,” from Dresden, to their other Medici Prints in the past year, 
The celebrated tondo allotted to the School of Botticelli (National Gallery No. 275) has been quite 
as popular as “ The Little Street,” and Corot’s ‘ The Wood Gatherers,” from the Tate Gailery, 
has been finding its way rapidly into the hands of those who already possess the “ Souvenir de 
Morte Fontaine.” 





The two next publications of The Medici Society will be “‘ The Head of a Young Woman” 
(Ital. 103, price 30s.), attributed to Domenico Veneziano, one of the most beautiful paintings in 
the Kaiser Friederich Museum, which has been reproduced facsimile size, and Franz Hals’s “ Hille 
Bobbe: the Witch of Haarlem” (Flem. 53, 27s. 6d.), from the same gallery. The latter picture 
is one of the best examples of Hals’s work, broad in treatment, rich in colour, vividinits merriment. 

The Society is exhibiting at “‘ The Ideal Home Exhibition ”’ at Olympia during the first three 
weeks of March, where a representative selection of its Books and Prints and the publications of 
The Modern Art Society will be on view. A Complete New Illustrated Catalogue is now in active 
preparation (price 1s. post free), and inquiries for this are being registered. A Summary Catalogu 
and “ A Note on Framing” will be sent post free on application. 





The Society would once more draw attention to the remarkable biography of Vincent Var 
Gogh, by Julius Meier-Graefe, which it has recently published. Seldom has any book been receivec 
with such unanimous praise by the press and public. 


Vincent Van Gogh: A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 


By JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE. Translated by J. H. Reece. With 102 collotype reproductions 
from Van Gogh’s works. In Two Volumes. Demy 4to. Boards. {£3 3s. net. 
*,* Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, numbered and signed by the author, on hand- 
made paper, bound in vellum. {£10 Los. net, 
MR. CLIVE BELL in Tue “ SPECTATOR ”’: 

“The story of an extraordinary character. . . . We watch the character gradually changing 
and improving, not as a flower grows and changes, but as a picture. That is the beauty of the book.” 
MR. F RANK RUTTER In THE “ SUNDAY TIMES” 

A book that is as exciting, human ait truly epical as a novel by Hardy. « & & i 
W Voudéstelty and beautifully translated.” 
MR. ROGER FRY IN Tue “ NEW STATESMAN ”: 
“This is a beautiful and splendid drama which has the added interest of being a biography.” 
THE | - “ DAILY TELEGRAPH ”: 
‘ A new adventure in literature. The Medici Society have, indeed, merited well of the 
arts in issuing such a momentous work.” 

At the present time, when interest in Egyptology is aroused, The Society would remind 
readers of the Spectator that it publishes many books on this subject by Sir E. A. WALLIS Bunce, 
who is Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities at the British Museum, and 
one of the greatest living authorities on Egypt. The following should be of particular interest :— 


The Book of the Dead Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection 
The Papyrus of Ani, Scribe and Treasurer of the 
‘Temples of Egypt B.c. 1450. Two volumes. Royal 
8vo. £2 Ios. net. 


In Two Volumes. Royal 8vo. £2 Ios. net. 


ALSO RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
The Queen of Sheba and Her Only Son Legends of Our Lady Mary and Her Mother 


Menyelek From the Ethiopic MSS. in the Hanna From the Ethiopic MSS. in the British 

British Museum. 

Second Impression. Tlustrated. Price 30s. net. 
“Only the book itself can convey its peculiar “A collection of extraordinary interest.” 

charm.’’—Times. —Sunday Times. 


Full particulars of Sir E. A. Wallis Budge’s books will be sent on request. 


The Medici Society Limited 


7 Grafton Street, W. 1, and 63 Bold Street, — 


Museum. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Price 30s. net: 
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